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D. Appleton and Company’s 


s New Books. 





The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas 
Henry Huxley. 


Edited by Prof. Micuar. Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and 
by Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. In four vol- 
umes, Vol. 1, with thirty-two plates and a photogravure por- 
trait. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. (Hdition limited to one hundred 
sets,) 


“Tt was a true insight which led Professors Foster and Ray Lankester, the edl- 
tors of the-e memoirs, to undertake the work which, begun in this large volume of 
over six nundred pages is expected to extend to four volumes in all. No 6tt-r 
memorial to Haxiey could be tma.tned, no more appropriate at empt to uncover 
to general view the broad foundations upon which his claim to fame and reputa- 
tion must re*t io the future could ne conceived, than to put:lish In collective fourm 
the papers which, for we'ti-nigh half a century of scientific activity, he contributed 
to scientific socteties and scientific periodicals. . . hese memoirs have left us 
with a very decided impression: we bave deen introduced, as it were, afresh to 
Huxley the epeciatist Fellow of the Royal Society at twen:y-+ix. its Royal Medalist 
at twenty-seven, a tegreye iyreee work of the first order, a figure which looms 
large and impress.ve on the imagination.”—London Spectator. 


The Earth and Sky. 


By Epwarp S. HoupEen. 12mo. Boards, 25 cents net. 


This book is the first of a series of three volumes treating of the leading 

jases of astronomical knowledge, and designed for use as a reading book in 

e scho' J aswell as in the home. It is written in a simple, ¢ »nversational 

style to show first that the earth is not flat, but that it is an immense globe, 

and next its situation in space. The sun and moon are next treated. and fioal- 

y the stars in their courses. The ) oung child is shown how he can learn things 
or himself, and sothing is presented too difficult for him to comprehend, 


The Study of the Child. 


A brief treatise on the Psychology of the Child, with suggestions for 
Teachers, Students, and Parents. By ALBERT R. TAYLOR, Ph.D., 
President of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. Vol- 
ume XLII. International Education Series. 12m0. Cloth, $1.25. 

“We agree ... in approving it * sound and wholesome book on child 
ly. . . « Forthe large and iwereasing class of educated women to whom 
motherhond is the greate«t of professioos, and teachiag next to tt in importance 


for the future of the race, the study of the boo« will bring many heipfui and in- 
spiring suggestions.” —Bostoa Congregationaltst. 


The Play of Animals. 


By Karu Groos, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Basle, 
Translated, with the author’s codperation, by Elizabeth L. Bald. 
win, With a Preface and an Appendix by J. Mark Baldwin. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


“The book is a treasure house of the most amus'ng and interesting stories about 
the entire brute creation, from elep»ants to ant-, all adduced as il'u«trating some 
mental process. We feel that we are brougnt into «loser ¢ mtact with and a better 
eeeenanting of those faithful friends whom we learn so much.”—Boston 


Studies of Good and Evil. 


By Jostan Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. 12m0 Cloth, $1.50, 


“Professor Royce is well kr own as ore of the ablest writers on philosophical 
and ethical subjects io ths country. and what he sayson these themes is always 
worthy of atie.tion.”—Brock yn Eagie. 


these ea apa by Prot Royce willspen ines’ of tought that tend evenly 0% 
ays 4 ce will open lines o ught ten e a 
broadened. mental horizon.”— Boston Beacon, ' 


The Story of the Mind. 


By Prof. Jamms Mark BaLpw1n, of Princeton University. TAbrary 
of Useful Stories. 16mo. Lilustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 
“ A volume that has been needed, and theubject bas here been 


long treated 
| raster hand. sy ane of Wee bane Seepegeetiens to Se oak et of ch 
A whi-b weare acquainted. The practical pres Sete on tas os ane Og 


utmost + « «. We strongly recommend to # readers, es- 
peciall: those who vided being 





The House of Hidden Treasure. 


A Novel. By Maxwe.t Gray, author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” ete. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 


This novel is regarded by the author as her most impertant and signif- 
cant work sinve “ The Silence of Dean Mai'land."" The scene is laid for the 
most part in England, and the story opens in the sixties. “ There is a strong 
and pervading charm in this new novel,"’ sags the London (Chronicle tn the 
course of a long and enthusiastic review of the book. which is characterized 
as a picture of ‘a woman's ideal,’’ and free from morbid thoughts and theo- 
ries. The London Spect tur says: ‘*:The Silence of Dean Maitland’ was 
a very popular nove}, and we cannot see why ‘Tne House of Hidden Trea- 
sure’ should not rival the success of its forerunner." 


Evelyn Innes, 


A Story. By GrorcGr Moors, author of “Esther Waters,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“The book is, Indeed. most conscientiously constructed. There ts no hasty 
work to be det-cted in it. It ia the fruit of taree long years of uaremitting work. 
There are passages in it of remarkable power, and its author's touch Is every waere 
both firm and sure .. . It shows no traces of the grossness of phrase and 
brutality of thought that have so often jarred upon us.”—New Yorsr Bookman, 


The Terror. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By FE&Lrx Gras, author of 
* The Reds of the Midi.” Translated by Mrs. CarHaRinn A, Jan- 
VIER. l6mo, Clotb, $1 50. 

“Ie Félix Gras had never done any other work than this novel it would at once 
give him a place in the front rank of the writers of to day : ‘The Terror’ is 

a story that deserves to be widely read, for, while it is of thrilling Interest. holding 


the reader’s attention closely, there is about it a literary quality that makes it 
worthy of sometaing more than a4 careless perusal.""—Brookiya Eagle. 


* Reads Like a Romance.” 


Outlines of the Earth’s History. 


By Prof. N. 8. SHaver of Harvard University. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


“ Professor Shaler’s bald title does not do him jostice. It is too modest and 
gives only the barest id-a of the richness of the -oatenta which lie between the 
covers of hisbok From the fir-t pa -e, onward, it reads like a romance and holds 
the attention with engrossing interest '’—New York Bookman, 


12mo, 


LATEST ISSUES IN 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


Each 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


“The beauty of Appletons’ Town and Coustry Library series is that one is 
always aure of being thoroughly entertained, no matter h»* muca at rantom he 
| AN his selection, or what season of the year ic may happen to be,"-- Heston 

le 


The Gospel Writ in Steel. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. 


No. 248. The Lust of Hate. 
By Guy Boorusy, author of “The Marriage of Esther,” “ A Bid for 
Fortune,” *‘ The Beautiful White Devil,” “ Dr. Nikola,” ete. 
No. 247. Dicky Monteith. 
A Love Story. By T. GaLion, author of ‘ Tatterly” and “A Prince 
of Mischance.” 
No. 246. The Queen’s Cup. 
A Novel. By G. A. Henry, author of ‘The Henty Books.” 


No. 249. 





Send for a copy (free) of Appletons’ Bulletin of Autumn Announcements, 
These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


t NIV. OF MICH. 
XB SEP 1898 
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‘Binditional 


Educational. 


ECOLE LIBRE DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


(Free School of Political Sciences), 
27 Rue Saint-Guillaume, PARIS (28th Year, 1898-1899). 


I. DIRECTOR 
Mr. EMILE BOUTMY, Member of the Institut and Member of the High Council of Public Instruction. 


Il. COMMITTEE OF IMPROVEMENT 
MM. BOULANGER, Senator. Ist. Prest. of the Court of Accounts; CAMBON, French Ambassador at 
Washington; Baron de COURCEL, Senator, French Ambassador at London; PFLOURENS, late Minis- 
ter; GLASSON of the Institut, Professor at the Facu Ity of Law; HANOTAUX. late Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs; JANET of the Institut; LA PERRIERE, Vice-President of the Council of State; P. . 


LEROY-BEAULIEU of the Institut; MAGNIN 


Vice-Prest. of the Senate; NISARD, Director of Po- 


litical Affairs at the Foreign Affairs Dept. ; RAMBAUD, late Minister of Public Instruction; A. RIBOT, 


Deputy, late Prest. of the Council of Ministers. 


Ill. BODY OP PROFESSORS 
MM. LEVASSEUR of the Institut; ALBERT SOREL of the French Academy; H. GAIDOZ, Director at 
the School of High Studies; LYON-CAEN of the Institut, Professor at the Facult of Law; RENAULT, 


Professor at the Faculty of Law; FUNCK-BR 


ENTANO; ANATOLE LEROY- 


AULIEU of the In- 


stitut; ALBERT VANDAL ~ the French Academy; ANDRE LEBON, late ee of the Colonies; 


Charles BENOIST; J. FLACH, Professor at the College of France; GABRIE 
SEUR DE PRE 


L ALIX; LEVAVAS- 


COURT » Hon. Master of Petitions at the Council of oats DUNOYER, late Council- 


lor of State; CHEYSSON, Ins r General of Roads and Bridges; D! 


E POVILLE of the Institut, Di- 


rector of the Mint; RENE STOURM of the — late eg tor of Finance; Aug. ARNAUNE, 


Director of “ Finance Dept.; BOULANGER 


strate of the Court of Accounts; COURTIN, 


PLAPPAIN epepors of inance; SILVESTRE, te Director of Civil Affairs’ at the Tonkin: 
SYNOPSIS OF COURSES 


i CHAILLEY-B 


TenGomgentars and Legislative History of France, 1789- 


Laws of Nations, International Conventional Law. 
Conse mone History of Europe and the United 


tates 
sccereenve Organization and Matters in France 


History of European Riplomacy, 1713-1878. 
—— and Colonial Legislation — Mussulmanic 


Political Histor; 4 ape during the last 15 years. 
Legisiation of 
Colonial Policy of ae since 1783. 





Politicat Economy—History of the Doctrines of Econo- 


my. 
Political Questions and Seng | in Eastern Asia. 
Social Economy—Labor Legislation 
Colonial O ization and Kamintowration com pared, 
Geography and Ethnography Statistical ‘and Com. 
phy an ral ¢ an 
ercial Geograph —— 


net Fir 
French and Foreign Finances. 





Military bag oon Mag and Or ti Geography of 
French Possess 

Money, Credit, and Uxshen e—Banking. 

Foreign Commerce and lation of Customs. 


IENBRAL INFORMATION 
The instruction given at the School ¢ of Political Sciences is the natural, crowning accomplishment of 
every liberal education. In each of its several branches, the pupil acquires the requisite competency for 
holdiag ~_ State Offices et may Council of State, Court of Accounts, Inspection of Finances, In- 


spection of Colonies); in gett 


for the examinations and competitions which they 


ng thoroughly a pom 
call for, and is also trained for leading posts in all great private enterprises. 
The pupils are admitted without examination, with the approbation of the Director and School 


; no university degrees are 


necessary. 
Tuition comprises two years’ course, which may be extended to three years. On completing his stu- 


dies, Pan pupil who has successfully 


his examination receives his oo ly 


YBAR, 1898-1899,—The Scholar Year commences on the 7th November, 1898, and closes 
on 5th June, 1899 Applications are received at the Secre' *s Office from 2d November, 1898. Applica- 
tion for the whole Course gives right to all the regular an ea Courses and Conferen 


and also access tothe Library (about 25,000 Volumes, and over 160 Frenc 
stat yer S pdebbdecdtscduanctexcshpexsy mueeebaekenee 


and Foreign Reviews an 


Say pints WORN Rese LOREEN Awol Ren mekwE ES Per Annum, $60 


Pamphlet, giving detailed information on the organization of the vers and respe.ting 
the Professions for which the Pupil receives special trateing coe be had by addressing 


LE, 27 Rue. Renee so “ll PARIS. 





ALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
[44280Ko UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GrorGe A. CaswELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Kary, Principal. 





EcTIcUT, New Milfo: 
ECTOR Y SCHOOL (Boys). a Thorough 
preveratoyy s —_ Numbers limited, Rev. H. 
fventer. M.A., Rec 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
sod MISSES HEBB’S 
and Day School for Girls will reonen 
Gasenies ae Prepares for College. 





District or CoLumBia, Washington. 
( ‘“HEVY CHASE French and my een 
School for Girls. Suburb of brn neh 
the language of sp bomse. 9 ea 1, Mile. L. Mi Bov- 
LIGNY. ooitteoens 1 . PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington 


LLtnoIs, Chicago, 1 le and Trust Building. 
HICA Go COLLEGE. oF LAW. 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. 
o and three-year course. For ferther eee. 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St 
f: (7? DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 








.¢ School fom aire .—-8Ath year will bee September 
rs. "FEBVRE, . 
Miss E. D: HuntLey S eeeelate Primateal. 





Tr "TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


Ht 
opens September 3 sees. 5 ot Gevtece ewe, 





Boston “ONT VERSITY Law School. 
ES H, Benserr, LL.D. 


Fg Ea: 
dtr Soug neh es saan ts et 


ee 


Massacuvusetts, Cambridge, 36 Cencord Ave, 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
A School for Girls and Young Women, 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 














Massacuvsetts, Dux 
WDER POINT  SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Patines. Indi- 
vidual teachin Elementary classes for y rye 
Home and outdoor life. FB. Enare. 8.5. ( WALT. 5 





Massacuvsetts, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. 
By attention a given to the study of English. 
ed teachers. Terms, 
PerRuey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 





ASSACHUSETTS, Waban (Newton). 
INDSOR HALL SCHOOL. 


A home school tor ot. 
r. CHARLES H. CLARK. 





Massacuvusetts, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—43d yon eter. | 14, 1898. A First 
Grade ry Sch sanitation; new 
rag ew live ee Ay all classes; generous 
tor. The Rt. Rev. Wiltiam Lawrence, D.D. 
ae ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Masi Master. 


New Hampsnire, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 

Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy 
building; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough pre- 
paration for any college, and government academies, 
Full commercial course—business, law, stenography 
and typewriting. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For Catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 








Jursny, M 
OUNT HOLL a NACADEM Y.— One 
on Big ete grog two hours from N 
Large ay ey 
2 qatar it boating Rasen tally a heme 


Headmaster 





OLLEGTA VATE. "INS TITUTE, — $300 


ee tees the Loon, the untt, 
Sra Sic sect. A 
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Yor«, Brooklyn, 286-202 Washington Ave. 
7. "CA THARINE S HALL, 
Diocesan School for Giris. 
New and superior advantages; modern methods; home 
care and social :ecreation. Miss Conro, Principal. 





New YORK Ciry, 2 West 14th Street. 
EW YORK BUARDING SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY —We represent schools in every 
State in the Union. Circulars and full information of 
—. yt pny Boarding a my piven parents. 
tate sex an of pupil. iss H. - Hannay. 





New York, Nyack 
UDSON RIV. ER MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—25 miles from New York. High and beau 
taful. Veteran teacher, Large single, steam-heated 
rooms. Horses and ponies for riaing, drill, and artil. 
lery practice. “It is a safe, thorongn school, under 
kind, firm, homelike ara: 
WILSON, A.M., Principal. 





New York, U 
RS. P1A TT’ S SCHOOL.—The nex 
school year begins Tearsdey, Sept. 22, 1895, 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale, Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





Onto, Cincinnati, Lenox Place, Avondale. 
HE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
for Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1356.)}—School of Laoguags. Literature, History, and 
Art. Elective courses study. A. ina for 
foreign travel. Family limited in numbe 
Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 211-221 W. Chelten Ave. 
At J VENS SCHOOL, 

Mrs. J. ¥. Dripps. 30th yo. College prepara- 
tion for girls. Circular inalie 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 





TENNESSEE, Nashvil'e. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
Next session opens September 21. 
Full graduate as well as undergraduate courses. Eight 
hundred students iast year. Seven departments. 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 
WILs WILLIAMS, Secretary. 





VERMONT, Burlington. 
ISHOP HOPKiNS HALL for GIRLS. 
Evita M. CLARK, Princtpal. 
Bishop HA tt. Visitor. 


VERMONT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 


tute for Boys. Uamacy drill. H. H, Ross, Prin- 
cipal. | Bishop HaLt, Visito 


TSS ANABLE'S” Boarding and ‘Day 
Schoolfor Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St., Phila.. Pa- 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Pounded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. and Scientific course of study, 
also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 
14, 1898. Miss ida C. Alien, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania’s leading college-preparatory boardin; 
school, under the papel system; 70 caaets; 10 resi- 
dent instructors. $500 to $600 a year; no ertras. 
JOHN C, kick » PH. D.. Prinetpal 


~ 1 For GIRLS and 

Howard Seminary vousd WOMEN. 

WEST BRIDGEWATEXR, MASS. i6th year vpens Sept. 

1598. Terms, $350 per year. Academic, Coilege- 

pn age 3 A ry, and Speciai Courses. Art, Music, and Elo- 

cu at equipped Library and Laboratories, flae 
Seem ‘i 


88 SARAH ‘EB. LAUGHTON, ‘Prin. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls, 
Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College- -Preparatory Courses, Music, art, ana the Lan- 


i Careful atsention to morals and manners 
ight. buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, incandescent 























GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL, ‘2 


ificated by all Colleges ets on Geetitineke 
andsome accomodations. School and Home separate. 

ighteen Instructors. Laboratory, Music, Art, Gym- 

pasi m, _ THEODORE L.SEWALL, Founder, MAY WRIGHT 
Principal. Indianapylis, Ind, Catalogue Free, 








| 





Educational. 
MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Brya Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpWIs, Principal. Within seven ~~ 
weomae seventy-five puplis bave entered Bryn wr 
College from this sch« ‘~ = ioma given in both 
General and College-Preparato courses. Fine fire 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular. adaress the Secretary. 


THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY FALL CUURSE begins Sqnepter 1. 
REGULAR WINTER COURSE begins Octobe 

EXCKLLENST THACHING FaciLiriEs: Maguificent ‘ ‘ollege 
Buildings; Superb Lecture Hatt and Amphitheatres; 
large aud completely equipped Laboratories; capa 
cious Hospitais and Dispeusary; Lying-in Department 
for teaching Clinical Obstetrics; large Clinics. Terms 
reasonavie, 

Send for ery and address 

AVib STKEETT, M.D., Dean, 

N, E, Cor. Madicon St. and Linden AVe., Baitimore, Md. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 
458 BOYLSTON STREET, - - BOSTON. 
Oldest, largest, and best known Preparatory 
School in Boston. 


Prepares for all colleges and professional schools. 
Large number always for Mass, Institute of Tech- 
nology. Catalogu 
begins Sept, 26. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, a HAGAR. 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
ENGINEERING: mnt 


chool ’ 
UNIVERSITY coLLeue! For circulars, address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Square, 
New York City. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MBADVILLE, PA. 


Founded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. No 
doctrinal or sectarian A Aim—Scientific study 
of theology, ethics, “7. =, and preparation for 
the Christian seiniatey. ve professors, two in- 
structors, numerous lecturers of national reputa- 
tion. Tuiftion free. 

For catalogues | apply tol PRES. CARY. 


Mr. & Mrs. JOHN A. BEL LOWS 


wiil begin the tenth year of their Boarpine and Day 
ScHOOL For GirLs, OCTOBER 5, 1808, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N., Y. 
A Military Boarding School, 
Next term begins Sept. 14, 1508. Summer school ts 
now open, Apply to WM. VERGECK, Supt. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


os the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
ten. Combines home Life with careful indi- 
vidual nee 
- HUSE, M.A., Principal. Cornwall, N. r. 


ALLEN BROTHERS’ 
West Newton English and Classical School. 


Family and Home School for both sexes, (46th Year.) 
_West BB WTON, MASS. 


‘GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
2d year begins Sept. 19. 
Resecca 8. Rice, A.M.,and Mary E. Beepy A.M., Prins. 








Comprebends six 
Schools; The LAW 
School, (with Day 
apd Evenin Classes), 

















| Pensionnat Francais de I’ Academie du Vermont, 


and Training School for Teachers of Prench. 
Opens Sept. 26. Rev. L ©. BOUX, M.A., Saxton’s 
River, Vt. , near Bellows Falls. s 


EUROPEAN T RAVEL. 

The Misses Weidon sail the last of September 
with their Ninth Annuai Class of brs Ladies fora 
Foreign Tour. Adcress THE oo ING, 

Loc = Haven, Pa. 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


86 to 40 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Ninth year begins September 20. A home and day 
school for a limited number which provides fully for the Classics, Sciences, Modern Languages, 


Manual Training, Physical Training, Music, and Eaglish. 
It receives boys between the ages of 6 and 18. 


diate and college preparatory. 
Announcement on application. 


Its courses are primary, interme- 


es forwarded. Seventy-first year logue. GRORUE CHASE, ae 
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Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBER &, 1808, 
Instruction in one from the cast and from 


life, in fe anatomy tive design, and aiso 
in artistic ana x fam won ec. Te Principal 
instructors: Tarbell, aod 
Phillip Hale irewi eo Painting), aire. wi. 


liam BStone eo my ve i 4 Pratt 
a. ene. and A. 
‘. (Perspective), Pupils are allowed the 
free use me of the galleries of the Museum. For cir 
culars fras® detailed information, address 

88 ELISABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Concord School. 


**One of the most desirable preparatory schools 
in New Engiand."’ 
—Wm. T. Harris, U. 8. Com'r of Education 
Situated in Old Concord, Masa, 2% miles from 
Boston. A Home as well as a School for the train 
ing of American boys. College preparation a spe- 


cialty. a 
ales 8. GARLAND, Principal. 


NEW YORK } 85 Nassau \ “Dwight 
LAW SCHOOLS Yorx city | of tnstraction. 


LL B. tn two years; LL.M. in three years. High stan 
dards Prepares for bar of all States. Send for cata 


Mme. Rudersdoff’s Method “of Voice- 
Culture and Artistic Singing. 


Mrs. B. P. MOORE, 1303 N. Calvert &t,., Baltimore, 
prepares for Concert, Stage, and Oratorto. Best refer 
ences. Address until ep. Ls, Rye Beach z. Ha. 


7 tiene etc. 


HE PRINCIPAL OF A WELIL-ES 
tablished Girls’ School, desiring to change tts 
location, would like to he«r of a couatry or suburban 
Place where a good school is needed and would be 
Well supported. M., care of Natwn. 


ANTE D.—RESPON SIBL E Pp OST- 

tion b a lady who has taught. travel 
led, managed old. Has common-sense and beat 
of setesenees, Mise a. Box 121, Huatington, Maas. 


LADY, MUCH EXPERIENCE DIN 

f travel and in the companionship of inva 
lid and elderiy persons, desires a position of trust. 
addrens F. M., care pot the Natton. 





REPARA T10: V FOR ( OLLI EG GE BY 

a tutor of experience (Pb D., Harv ). A pleasant 
home provided, with personal overmgnt, in Cambridge, 
Mass. Mighest cofereness. W., care Nation. 


A ft D. IN CLASSICS IS OPEN TO 


ment. C ollege or Preparatory School pre 
ferred. Address" B..” care of the Vation 


ANTED—HARVARD A.M. AND 
LL B. would like to exchange stenographic ser 
vices for room m city. Aa idress J., care of Nation. — 


'WARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Ben 
vard, bad Caestans Gtseet, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett ©. Pisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 12th 4t., Washington. 

156 Fifth ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. Bag., Minneapolis 

730 Cooper Bdga. Denver. 525 Stims’n Hk..Los Angeles 


878 Wahash Ave.,Chicago. S25 M' Ket St.. San Francisco 


EW YORK TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Kaickerbocker duiidiag, Sth Ave, cor. 14th &t., 
provides schools of all graces With cumpecent lea h- 
| ers; private fam lies with (ucors ac ul governesses, As 


sists teachers in obtaining positions 
Miss H. N. Hanway. 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
24 State 8t., Albany, N. ¥. —Provices secovts of 
ail grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
= obtaining pr sauces. want.es P. Pataca, Manager. 


HEAL BERT & CLARK TEACHER s’ 
AGENCY, Pultman Buliding, Cuicago Branch, 
Dus ieeemms, In. atasichanet Colsape pesinqemaaapre tality. 


CCHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 


agency, . Oldest and best bnews in the U. 8. 
1855. . bath ot. N.Y. 


THe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Sheaage go Fifth Ave., New York 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERM&RHOKN'S, 8 Hast 14th Street, N.Y. 
Send for new Catalogue, 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 





THREE GREAT BIOGRAPHIES. 


Just Ready. 


BISMARCK 


With Portraits. 


PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER OMe Secret Pages of His History jwo vowumes, CLOTH, 








16, 1898. 


BEING A DIARY KEPT BY 


Dr. MORITZ BUSCH 


DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ OFFICIAL AND PRI- 


Unquestionably the most 
important secret political 
memoir of the century. 


8vo, $10.00 ne, 
Nothing comparable to 
this in political interest has 

ever been published. 





VATE INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREAT CHANCELLOR 





Two Volumes. With Portraits. 


Cloth, 8vo. Price, $10.00 xez. 


The authority of these important political memoirs is unquestionable; these are no ‘‘ reminiscences” inevitably affected by the lapse of 
years leaving their mark on the writer; they are records made on the spot by one who was in the most intimate and familiar political and 
personal relations with the ‘‘man of iron and blood” during the greatest twenty-five years of a great life. 





THE STORY OF New Edition. 


Gladstone’s Life 





By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Buckram 8vo, $6.00 


Author of ‘‘The Four Georges,” 
“A History of Our Own 
Times,” etc., ete. 


“Tt is as the politician that Mr. 
Gladstone will live in history, and 
there could be no more fitting me- 
morial of this side of his character 
than this most appreciative, wise, 
and sympathetic hfe written by Mr. 
McCarthy.”’—Sat. Hvening Guzette, 
Boston, 


Illustrated with many Portraits. 


With Chapters describing the last 
months of Gla¢stone’s life. and his 
funeral in Westm.nster Abbey. 


“To our thinking Mr. McCarthy's facile pen has never been employed 
better than in this engaging volume. . . . The book is rich in brief and pithy 
characterizations of men and measures.""—The Dial. 





Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


A MEMOIR 
BY HIS SON 


Two Volumes 
Medium 8vo. 
With Portraits. 


“The chief worth of the book, of course, is its minute and illuminating 
portrayal of Tennyson himself. Its value is only Jess for the glimpses it 
affords of other men of his time. Both make it a biography that is likely to 
be "to than the book of one year or. of two.”—Zhe Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 





Cloth. Price, $10 net 


“There are books it is well to 
have, and books that are simply in- 
dispensable to have; and of the latter 
are these, Hallam Tennyson has pro- 
duced a work admirably propor- 
tioned, exquisite in taste, and fine in 
its literary quality.”"—The Inter 
Ocean, Chicago. 








NEW EDITION. 
Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. 


And other essays on kindred subjects. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L.. 
author of ** The United States,” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
‘* The plain. serious, and candid statement of the final conclusions of a 
brilliant mind, reflecting on the experience of a lifetime, as to the ultimate 
questions of the universe.’’—Philosophical Review. 





NEW EDITION. 
The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1896, by HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., pas- 
tor of * The Brick Chucch,” New York. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.75 
“The work is bold, broad and inspiring, a book of principles, but not of 

rules or small didactics. There is not a controversial word in it.”"—The 

Independent. 





Dr. Pascal. 


Uniform with 
His Excellency 
etc., etc. 

works out his theories of heredity, 


By EMILE ZOLA, author of ‘‘ Paris—Rome—Lourdes,”’ ete. Translated by Mary J. SERRANO. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The last volume of the Rougon-Macquart series. In it Zola sums up the entire scheme of the series. 
Dr. Pascal is an enthusiast on the subject of heredity and has kept voluminous notes on all the members 
of the family, and in the course of the plot of the book he elaborates his theories. The book is a sort of 
recapitulation of the plots of all the previous books in the series showing more completely how Zola 


Uniform with 
The Downfall 
etc., etc. 





The Ranch on the Oxhide. 


By Colonel HENRY C. INMAN, author of “The Old Santa Fe Trail” and 
“The Great Salt Lake Trail.” Illustrated, Cioth, 12mo, $1.50 


In this book Colonel Henry Inman has told the story of the life of a family 
of two boys and two girls on a ranch in the far West before the raliwa 
stretched into Kuanaas. It is full of the fresh air of the prairie, Colonel W. 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) and General Custer are characters in the story, 





The New England Poets. 


By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON, author of ‘Art and Humanity in 


Homer," ‘‘ Successors of Homer,” etc. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents 

This isa study of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
and Holmes. The story ot these six happy lives is told briefiv, the author's 
attempt being to show thelr artistic environment and sources of inspiration, 
not to emphasize purely personal and traits. 





Send for our new Announcement List of Important Books to be Published this Fall, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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The Week. 


The final acceptance by Senator Gray 





of his appointment as peace commis- 


sioner completes the list. The commis- 
sion as it stands consists of three mem- 
bers of the Senate foreign-relations com- 
mittee; Mr. Day, the immediate repre- 
sentative of the President; and Mr. 
Reid, who is also in a certain sense a 
Presidential representative. A few 
weeks ago he was thought to be a tre- 
mendous expansionist, but a magazine 
article published by him since, coupled 
with the cessation of expansionist arti- 
cles in his newspaper, have shown that 
he is susceptible of change. Mr. Gray 
was a strong opponent of Hawaiian an- 
nexation, and is put on as a representa- 
tive of the Democratic party (itself as 
a whole, so far as known, rather against 
expansion). Messrs. Davis and Frye are 
fire-eaters, and what they would like is 
known. Mr. Day’s views on the sub- 
ject of retaining the Philippines are 
supposed to be those of Mr. McKinley, 
and what these are is known only to 
Mr. McKinley himself—if, indeed, to 
him. Whatever the result, any treaty 
which Mr. Gray should refuse to sign 
would go through the Senate with a 
“black eye,” and would hardly give that 
unanimous delight throughout the coun- 
try which it is Mr. McKinley’s peculiar 
function to stimulate. 





The Chief of the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics, Mr. Austin, has just returned 
from Porto Rico, and has made public 
admission of the melancholy fact that 
the island has been already pretty well 
“taken up.” Its population is now 
“more dense than that of Massachu- 
setts,” and the prospect of materially 
incréasing its productiveness is “not 
flattering.” Where there is no waste 
land, Americans do not readily go, and 
probably Porto Rico will not be changed 
very much by annexation, for the sub- 
stance of the law and customs of the 
place will remain Spanish, whoever. col- 
lects the taxes or pays the clergy their 
salaries. Mr. Austin is quoted, however, 
as inentioning one reason for annexa- 
tion not hitherto thought of, which has 
not only a political but a geological in- 
terest: “Torn by great natural move- 
ments from the mainland of which this 
chain of islands doubtless formed a part, 
she is now restored by another great 
natural movement, which is reuniting 
the continents and countries and islands 
in a system of republics having one 
great purpose of codperation and mu- 
tual advancement,” 





President Jordan of Stanford Universi- 
ty has written a letter on the subject 
of Philippine annexation—a supplement 
to his recent address to the graduating 
class of the University. “The vast ma- 
jority of the people of the Philippines,” 
he says, “are utterly indifferent to all 
questions outlasting the present moment. 
The most of them have never yet heard 
of Spain, still less of the United States, 
and the native tribes are as well fitted 
for American institutions as so many 
monkeys would be.” He gives three 
main reasons against all assumption of 
imperialism by the United States, viz.: 
“(1) Dominion is brute force; (2) de- 
pendent nations are slave nations; and 
(3) the making of men is greater than 
the building of empires.’”’ He considers 
the project of dividing the Philippines, | 
taking one island and leaving the rest 
to Spain, or giving them to some other 
Power, chimerical. Yet he thinks that | 
it is not practicable to turn them back 
to Spain. In his view, the situation is 
the familiar one where one road leads 
to hell and the other to damnation. 





According to the Manila correspon- 
dent of the London Times, telegraphing 
on the 9th, Aguinaldo has got possession 
of almost the whole island of Luzon, 
except that portion occupied by the 
American troops, and besides this he 
holds more than nine thousand Spanish 
prisoners, several thousand rifles, some | 





cannon, a large quantity of ammunition, | 
and several small armed steamers. The 
insurgents are even encroaching upon 
Manila itself, and making it necessary 
for Gen. Otis to remind them that they 
must keep their distance. According to 
the same correspondent, Aguinaldo’s in- 
tention is to possess himself of all the 
rest of the Philippines while we hold 
Manila, and thus strengthen the case 
for our withdrawal from the islands 
before the peace commission. He has 
evidently picked up some knowledge of | 





“uti possidetis,” and means to find out | 
what there is “in it for him.” One thing | 
is perfectly clear, that it will be im- | 
possible for us to insist on retaining the | 
Philippine group on the ground of mili- 
tary possession, if we are not in posses- 
sion. The situation is bad for trade. 





Our Commissioners in Hawaii are find- 
ing out a good deal about the wishes of | 
the natives respecting territorial gov- 
ernment, and incidentally much else. 
One difficulty is met everywhere. The 
natives say, and with undoubted truth, | 
that annexation of their islands was a 
“war measure.” So they ask if, when 





the war is over, annexation will be over | 


too. Senator Cullom explains this point | 
to their darkened minds. He always 


| ed as it deserves to be. 


The Nation. 


begins by addressing them as “fellow- 
citizens.” This, with his likeness to 
Abraham Lincoln, never fails to awaken 
applause. But the Hawaiians do not 
seem greatly interested in our peripa- 
tetic orators. They are said not to like 
Morgan's speeches in the least, which, in 
so far, is a striking sign of their fitness 
for self-government. The real reason 
of their indifference to our Commission- 
ers, however, was that their ex-Queen 
was also travelling about the islands. 
Towards our Senators (we are follow- 
ing the Sun's dispatch) they showed 
only “childlike curiosity,” but they 
flocked about'their Queen with the great- 
est enthusiasm, offering her fruit and 
flowers by the canoe-load, and paying 
her every imaginable tribute of affection 
anl loyalty. All this is said to--have 


| greatly “impressed” the Commissioners, 


as one would think it would. And our 
religious annexationists should be im- 
pressed by the fact that the natives re- 
fused to go into “the great white church 


| of Kailua, the oldest Christian church 


in the islands.” They had a foolish no- 
tion in their heads that this church was 
somehow a symbol of the foreign power 
that had robbed them of land and na- 
tionality. 

What the Hawaiian planters expect of 
us in the way of government is also 


| being impressed upon our Commission- 


ers. These growers of coffee and sugar 


| are not at all strenuous on questions 
| of suffrage or representation, but they 


want their taxes lightened, and “im- 
provements” to help them to make their 
crops productive. For example, they 
would like the United States to build at 
once a good road (if not a railroad) 
from the coast to each man’s plantation, 
and to establish (‘‘subsidize’” ia the 
word they use) a line of steamers be- 
tween San Francisco and Hilo. Here 
at least are signs of our paternal gov- 
ernment being welcomed and appreciat- 
But what a ri- 


| diculous pretension is that of the 21,- 
| 616 Chinese resident 


in the islands. 


| They have had the impudence to petl- 


tion our Commissioners that their ex- 
isting property and personal rights 
under Hawaiian law be not abridged. If 
their fellow-citizen, Senator Cullom, is 
not equal to setting them right on this 
point, a copy of the speech of their other 
fellow-citizen, Senator Hoar, should be 
read to them so that they may under- 
stand the real situation. It is one of the 
rules of the colonial game that 21,000 


| Chinese have no rights which 3,000 Ame- 
| ricans are bound to respect; and the 
' sooner our various subject races find 


this out, the better for them. 





President McKinley has made one of 





194 





, 
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those compromises dear to his heart in story which, as the article says, “has 
his disposition of the War Department been ‘current on the inside,’”’ and which 


scandal. What was wanted was a tho- 
rough investigation, which would cover 


the whole field, by men who would com- | 
| tary of the Treasury in Harrison’s cabinet, 


mand the confidence of the nation. What 
is granted is only permission to have 
a partial inquiry made, by a body of men 


| ever held that place. 


is entirely credible: 


“There is ‘a politician on the shelf’ in 
Ohio, named Charles Foster, who, as Secre- 


was regarded as about the weakest man who 
He was reputed to be 


| a millionaire banker, but, after retiring from 


the composition of which is not yet set- | 


tled, and which will have no power to 
enforce testimony. 
official announcement, the inquiry is to 
be restricted to 
Commissary, Quartermaster, and Medical 
Bureaus of the War Department during 
the war, and the extent, cause, and treat- 
ment of sickness in the field and in the 
camp.” This takes it for granted that 
there is nothing to find fault with out- 
side of these three bureaus, and that 
the office of the Secretary of War is be- 
yond criticism. In view of the fact that 
it is the management of the War De- 


By the terms of the- 


“the conduct of the | 


the cabinet, his various enterprises weut to 
smasb, and he entered the lists of the ‘finan- 
cially ruined,’ his neighbors sharing his 
losses to a very large extent. 
to pull through his embarrassments, Foster 
received certain financial aid from his friend 
Russell A. Alger, the Mienigan lumberman. 


| And how was the debt paid? Foster, as an 


ex-Governor of Ohio, ex-member of Con- 
gress, and ex-Secretary of the Treasury, still 
had a few friends in the Ohio. Legislature, 


and by the control of these votes he was | 


able to serve notice on McKinley and Hanna 
that in order to elect the latter a Senator it 


| would be necessary to give Alger a place in 


partment by Secretary Alger which has | 


aroused public sentiment to the practi- 


| timent throughout the country, the first | 


cally universal demand for an investiga- | 


tion which would really investigate, it 
is a fatal blunder to remove the conduct 


| gage notice was the maintenance of the | 


of the chief offender from the scope of | 


the inquiry. Under such conditions the 
ablest and fairest board could not do 


work which would command the public | 
confidence, and the present outlook is | 


that the President will not succeed in 
securing a commission which will per- 
sonally carry great weight. Moreover, 
half-way work in the line of investiga- 


McKinley’s cabinet.’”’ 





As the September election in Vermont 
has long proved a trustworthy political 
barometer as to the drift of public sen- 


feature of last week’s election to en- 


Democratic vote at the level of two years 
ago, while the Republican vote had fall- 
en off 25 per cent. 


great interest, alike as an evidence of 
independent voting and as proof of a 
change of sentiment regarding the best 


| treatment of the liquor problem. The 


tion will not end the matter. Whatever | 
the President’s commission may do, Con- | 
gress will undoubtedly order an inquiry | 


next winter which will cover the whole 


field. The Administration will very like. | 
| publican to 61 Democratic for Govern- 


ly use its influence to prevent any action 


by Congress, but it will not be able to | 
succeed. The Democrats will press the | 
cense law for the present policy of pro- 


issue, and the Republicans will not dare 


to resist the demand. Indeed, Republi- | 


can Congressmen are already pledging 
their constituents that they will call for 
an investigation by the House of Rep- 
resentatives next winter. 


How did Alger ever get into the cabi- 


net? This is a question which was ask- | 
ed with languid curiosity by everybody 


when he was appointed Secretary of 


War, and which is pressed with much | 


more earnestness now that he has in- 
volved the Administration in contumely. 
There was nothing in Alger’s career as 
a soldier in the civil war to entitle him 


to consideration, for he had been dis- | 


missed from the army after making a 
wretched record. There was nothing in 
his political relations to require his re- 


Democrats elected nearly 50 Representa- 


tives to the Legislature, as against only | 


17 in 1896, and the majority of these 


members owe their success to support | 


from Republicans who at the same time 
voted for the Republican candidate for 
Governor. Thus, Norwich stood 135 Re- 


or, but elected a Democratic Representa- 
tive on the issue of substituting a li- 


hibition; Rockingham went Republi- 
can for Governor almost two to one (441 
to 229), but Democratic for Representa- 
tive; 
Governor, 720 to 448, but Democratic for 
Representative by 132 majority. In the 


city of St. Albans, where the Republi- | 
can candidate for Governor lives, the | 
majority of the party for the head of | 
the State ticket was over 500, but so _ 


many Republicans were in favor of the 
repeal of the prohibitory law that, if 


about 60 more had joined him on this | 


issue, the Democratic candidate for Rep- 
resentative would have been elected. 





Four years ago this month the Maine 
Republicans polled 82,596 votes for Gov- 


/ ernor, and the Democrats 34,350. Re- 


cognition, for he was utterly “played | 


out.” 
friendship, for it is well known that Mr, 


There was no reason of personal | 


McKinley never liked him. What, then, | 


explains the mystery of his “pull”? An 
editorial article in the Hartford Times, 


| fully maintained—12,242 now, 
| 12,175 then. 


written by a man who seems to “know 


what he is talking about,” thus tells a 


4 


turns from 150 towns, casting about 40 
per cent, of the total poll, now show only 
23,662 Republican votes, against 30,160 
in 1894, while the Democratic vote is 


As the more remote towns 
are heard from, the percentage of Re- 
publican loss increases, so that the latest 


In his efforts | 


But there was an- | 
other element in the case which is of 


and Bennington Republican for 


against | 


| indications are for a Republican plu- 
'rality of only about 22,500 this year, 
against 48,246 four years ago. In other 
' words, the unorganized and demoralized 
| Democracy, at the end of a spiritless 
| campaign, hold their own, as compared 
' with the last election midway in a Presi- 
| dential term, while the Republicans, 
| strong in machinery for ‘‘getting out the 
| vote,” and presumptively strengthened 
by the war record of their national Ad- 
ministration, lose 20 to 25 per cent. This 
| is practically the same thing that hap- 
pened in Vermont a week before. The 
_ moral of the Maine election, reinforcing 
as it thus does that in Vermont, is plain. 
It shows that the “tidal wave” which rose 
| in the congressional elections of 1894 and 
swept_everything before it in the na- 
| tional contest of 1896, has lost its force, 
| and that the current already sets the 
| other way. It demonstrates that the war 
"as a piece of political strategy was worse 
| than a blunder. It is a warning to Re- 
publicans that the next House is in 
' doubt. 





Commissioner Evans’s annual pension 
report showed a remarkable increase in 
pensions granted, but, Lord love you! 
| the Grand Army makes no account of 
| this, and is raging against ‘‘comrade 
| William McKinley” for keeping up an 
“iniquitous rule” which prevents worthy 
men from getting pensions. It seems 
that there are some cunning ‘techni- 
ealities” enforced by the iniquitous rule 
| —guch as requiring a man to show that 
he was ever in the army—and it was 
largely, says the Grand Army report on 
pensions, to abolish these technicalities 
that the Presidential campaign of 1896 
was fought and won. Yet, to the amaze- 
ment and indignation of veterans, here 
is comrade William McKinley ei®orcing 
the very rule that roused their wrath 
against non-comrade Grover Cleveland. 
Yet they charitably hope—which is their 
adroit way of expressing a threat—that ~ 
| when comrade William “is once reliev- 
| ed from the mighty matters of national 
and world-wide importance which now 
| command his attention, he will see that 
| justice is done.” 





| An Bnglish naval officer expresses his 
/ admiration of one minor feature of Ad- 
' mira] Sampson’s operations. This was 
the daily issue on the flag-ship of bul- 
letins for the information of the squad- 
| ron. The system was originated by 
| Capt. Chadwick, it seems. On a small 
hand-press the bulletins were printed, 
and distribution made as far as possible 
throughout the fleet, All that could be 
told without injury of the movements 
of vesseis, the whereabouts of the ene- 
ry, the general plan of operations, etc., 
was told; the idea being, of course, to 
appeal to the intelligence of the men 
as well as to rely upon their unques- 
tioning obedience to orders. This is 
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only a recognition of the fact that the 
men at the guns and in the engine- 
rvoms think and reason as truly as the 
men on the bridge, and can be counted 
upon for greater alacrity and more ef- 
fective coéperation if the officers do not 
make a mystery and a monopoly of their 
information. It may be true that, as 
the sailor said who was captured with 
Hobson, men in the American navy do 
not kuow, and do not seek to know, 
the reason of the orders given them 
tu execute; but there can be no doubt 
that they will appreciate every tribute 
to their intelligence, and will fight the 
better for knowing what they are ex- 
pected to do and why they fight. 





Sagasta evidently has the Cortes well 
in hand. He makes the Senate sit in se- 
cret session, which of itself is a great 
discourager of eloquence bent on rous- 
ing the country. He also, as was fore- 
shadowed, refuses to lay before the 
Cortes any of the official documents re- 
lating to the war or to the negotiations 
for peace. To do so would be “inimical 
to the public interests.” All that he 
wants of the Cortes is that it pass a bill 
enabling him in a constitutional manner 
to alienate national territory. Do that, 
he says, and then I will prorogue you 
instanter, and will summon you again 
and tell you all when peace is finally es- 
tablished. It is clear that the Cortes 
will be compelled to acquiesce. The rea- 
son is that the country is absolutely in- 
different. Sefior Moret, late Minister for 
the Colonies, has been travelling about 
in the interior a good deal, and he says 


— earn eT anne Tea 


dinates in Africa, or that Lord Salisbury 
had been again imposed on by sweet 


' words. This trouble has, however, hung 


the people care for nothing except to be | 


let alone and allowed to work and given 


no more fighting to do. Moret also af- | 


firms that the final terms of peace, no 
matter how hard they may be, will be 
accepted by the country and the Cortes. 
There will be much muttering by Carl- 


ists and Republicans, but the inevitable | 


will be bowed to in the end; Sagasta 
will get his way and secure endorsement 
for all his measures, and then retire to 
let who will undertake the reorganization 
of the finances. 


The news from the Sudan is not all 
happy and glorious. The little bit of 
anxiety which came from the news that 
the Khalifa’s gunboat had been driven off 
by a French force at Fashoda, is now in- 
creased by the news that the French 
force at that place has been reinforced, 
and that they may have to be turned out 
by hook or by crook. This is all the 
more disquieting because the public, some 


time ago, was led to believe that the 
French-African disputes with England 


had been amicably settled, and that no 
more trouble in that quarter was to be 
feared. If the story of the occupation 
of Fashoda be true, however, it would 
appear either that the French Foreign 
Office had not full control over its subor- 





on so long that the British public is 
rather out of patience, and it would take 
very little, on the top of the national 
pride in the triumph of the army in 
the Sudan, to precipitate some kind of 
hostile action on the Nile. The revela- 
tions, too, in the Dreyfus affair have be- 
gotten in England a certain mixture of 
disgust and contempt for the French na- 
tion, which will make peacemaking diffi- 
cult, if anything has gone wrong. There 
is, also, a small Abyssinian cloud on the 
horizon which is causing some uneasi- 
ness. French or Russian intriguing to 
get Menelek to interfere with Kitchener's 
triumphal progress is strongly suspected, 
and Menelek has 200,000 good fighting 
men on Kitchener’s flank, and is of a 
jealous temperament. 


The rioting and massacres in Crete 
will sharply remind the British Govern- 
ment that imperialism has its drawbacks 
as well as its glories. If you want con- 
stant occupation for soldiers and ships, 
and an unending succession of vexing 
questions in government and of inter- 
national complications, there is nothing 
like imperialism for giving them to you. 
The only wonder is that the troubles in 
Crete did not come to a climax sooner. 
For more than a year has the concert 
of Europe been trying to settle upon 
a government for that unhappy island, 
but it has not yet been able to agree. 
Consequently there has been only a very 
remarkable kind of temporary condomi- 
nium, or international police to keep or- 
der—so many British marines and ships, 
so many French, Russian, and Italian. 
Germany became disgusted with the ab- 
surd situation some time ago, and with- 
drew her contingent. Doubtless the riot- 
ers will be put down speedily and order 
restored; but it is not only the Mussul- 
mans who will say that the present sys- 
tem of governing Crete is intolerable, 
and that the concert of Europe must 
soon find a better one or take its hands 
off entirely. 





The Czar’s proposals of disarmament 
are not the first that have been laid 
before Europe. In 1864 Napoleon III. 
took up the matter. When opening the 
French Chambers in that year, he spoke 
of Europe as in a condition which was 
“neither peace with its security, nor war 
with its happy chances,” and said he 
would strive to secure an international 
congress in which “self-interest would 
disappear before a supreme arbitration.” 
All the Powers responded favorably to 
Napoleon’s advances except England. 
Lord John Russell was then in office, 
and doubted Napoleon’s sincerity. It 
was his opposition which brought the 


whole plan to the ground. But England, | 


in her turn, made a proposition five 


19 


years later for reducing military forces 
Lord Clarendon, alarmed at the growth 
of the French and German armies, open 
ed communications with various coun 
tries to see if a simultaneous diminu 


° oT 


tion of armed forces could not be 
made, France agreed to reduce her 
arniy by 16,00€ men if Germany would 
do the same; but Bismarck refused to 


do anything, maintaining that the Ger- 
man army was smaller than the French 
in proportion to population. So this 
scheme fell through also. Speaking of 
it later in the House of Commons, Mr 
Gladstone made some remarks which are 


not without pertinence now 

“Lord Clarendon believed—and I shared 
his belief then, as I still share it—that if 
you could gather the p enipo entiaries of Bu 
rope round a table to hear a discussion on 
disarmament, their meetings would end fu no 
substantial result, and that the only way in 
which a measure of disarmament can be 
initiated is in detail. It is to take advantoge 
of some occasion when particular countries 


are in face of each other, burdening their 
own people, exhausting their own resources, 


and endangering peace, to endeavor to pre 
vail on them, relatively to these particular 
circumstances, to pursue a more rational 
course. . . To addrees other Powers on 


this subject is a very serious step. It was 
necessary that we should stand reefi in curia, 
and that we should not be met with the re- 
mark, ‘What are you doing yourselves? You 
preach the gospel of peace, but are your 
hands free from the stain of blood?’ ”’ 


The assassination of the Empress of 
Austria will bring Europe once more 
face to face with the old problem, what 
to do with the Anarchists. If they were 
a discontented sect or party with de- 
finite grievances, there might be some 
way of dealing with them, but the dif 
ficulty is that they cannot say definitely 
what ails them. They cannot go fur- 
ther than to declare that they hate 
everybody who is better off than them- 
selves, and that they are ready to die 
in order to show it. As the people who 
are better off than themselves include 
the wealthy and respectable and indus- 
trious of all climes, it is hard to know 
what reply to make. This particular 
kind of human being has been held in 
check since the earliest ages by fear of 
death and torture, but we have abolish- 
ed torture, and in many places death, 
as punishments, and the Anarchists ap- 
parently do not fear death. Hell used 
to be supposed to have a deterrent effect 
on such people, but hell has become a 
kind of joke which they enjoy as much 
as others. Advice or counsel they re 
ject if it comes from the class to which 
society has as a rule assigned the func- 
tion of giving advice—that is, the edu- 
cated and well-to-do and elderly; the 
class, in short, which is content with 
the world as it now is. There is no 
doubt that this tragedy will send a thrill 


of horror through every palace in Eu- 


rope. It seems to mean that even wo- 
men, if highly placed, will have to be 
surrounded by police when they walk 
al.road, or live like the Pope in a huge 
walled garden. 
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HOW TO DO IT AND HOW NOT TO 
DO IT. 


Before the extraordinary Egyptian 
campaign of Gen. Kitchener passes from 
memory, the real significance of it for 
students of the art of war, such as 
Americans in a body are now supposed 
to be, should be dweit upon again and 
again. It was a masterpiece of mathe- 
matics that Kitchener executed, as fine 
a bit of scientific application of means 
to ends as ever Moltke exhibited. Of 
course, no one expected that the Der- 
vishes would come out of their in- 
trenchments and away from their few 
Krupp guns and try the old game of 
rushing a British square bristling with 
machine guns. But Kitchener was as 
ready for that as he was for assaulting 
the works of Omdurman, if it had proved 
necessary; and the precision of his ar- 
tillery fire was only a part of the deadly 
and fated precision and smoothness with 
which his whole plan moved on to tri- 
umphant execution. 

Now the thing for us to observe is 
that this splendid stroke of war was 
the result of months and years of the 
severest and most skilled preparation— 
a reparation, furthermore, left absolute- 
ly unhampered by political influences. 
Sir Herbert Kitchener was chosen to 

. head the expedition because he was the 
one man pointed out by experience and 
special services in Egypt as precisely 
fitted for the work. Then he was given 
a perfectly free hand in planning the 
campaign and selecting his lieutenants. 
The enormous difficulties he had to over- 
come were surmounted so easily that 
we are apt to forget how enormous they 
were. Major Arthur Griffiths details some 
of them in his article in the Fortnightly, 
written, of course, before the event at 
Khartum was known. There was, first 
of all, the tremendous obstacle of dis- 
tance. From the base at Cairo to the 
arsenal and storehouse at Wady Halfa 
is 800 miles; thence tu Berber is up- 
wards of 300 miles more. Along this 
line of 1,100 miles had to be carried 
every ounce of powder, every gun, every 
ration, by boat and improvised railway 
and on camel-back. Our shipping troops 
aud supplies to Santiago and Porto Rico 
was child’s play in comparison. And 
the flerceness of climate was almost as 
great as that we had to face in Cuba. 
Where the battle was finally fought, the 
mercury reaches 100 every day. But 
everything was provided in advance 
with such foresight, preparation went 
hand in hand with execution with such 
marvellous intelligence, that Kitchener 
was evabled to announce long before- 
hand the day of his capture of Omdur- 
man, in the result, he was, we believe, 


but one day out in his reckoning—but 
that was one day ahead of his schedule! 
For that he doubtless had to thank the 
rashness of the Dervishes in putting 
their. trust in prayer and Allah and 


marching out to be mowed down instead 
of awaiting assault. 

But the crucial point for Americans 
to observe in all this wonderful ex- 
actness of preparation is that there was 
no bedevilling of the campaign with po- 
litics. Major Griffiths says that Kitchen- 
er was left absolutely the choice of his 
officere and aides. 

“He has ever tried to get the best assist- 
ance possible; he is a judge of character, and 
he has been very fair and public-spirited in 
the use of his patronage. A service which 
offers large promises of promotion and dis- 
tinction has been eagerly sought after. 
Great pressure, political and social, has been 
brought to bear upon the man who really 
controlled nominations; for the Sirdar’s re- 
commendations have been invariably re- 
spected at the War Office. But in no case 
has aught but merit availed, and the result 
is that the officers now serving in Egypt are 
‘the pick of the basket,’ the brightest and 
best in the Queen’s service.” 

Here we see that human nature is not 
different in England from what it is 
here—the “pull” in politics is just as 
eagerly sought there as here; but the 
great fact is that, in military matters, 
it is not allowed to work. Secretary 
Brodrick was just as much beset by 
“social and political pressure” as was 
Secretary Alger, and the blandishments 
that were lavished upon Miles and Mc- 
Kinley to secure appointments to the 
army by favor were tried equally upon 
Kitchener. The difference was not in 
exemption from “pressure,” but in the 
way of meeting it. Not one subordinate 
was forced upon Kitchener. Not a sin- 
gle officer was detailed for service on 
any ground but that of merit. No won- 
der the campaign went off like clock- 
work. .There were no politicians “mon- 
keying’’ with the works. 

The contrast we present is painful, 
but it is necessary to rub it into the 
public mind, and show how politics 
worked out its native mischiefs in the 
disasters which have marked the mis- 
management of our War Department. 
Otherwise we shall be falling into the 
same ditch the next ‘time. Compared 
with the way in which “political and 
social pressure” simply broke its teeth 
on the military authorities in England, 
look at our Capt. Alger and Major Fora- 
ker and Lieut. Sewell and Capt. Brice 
and Major Griscom and Lieut. Hobart, 
and all the rest. We do not prce-.end to 
have got the titles of these young men 
straight. Whatever their rank, they 
might just as reasonably have been ap- 
pointed field marshals and done with it. 
The point is that competence and merit 
were thrown to the winds, and politics 
and the social “pull” given free sway 
in the army. The result was never for 
a moment in doubt. Army experts pro- 
phesied the breakdown which came in 
the very departments to which these 
favorites were assigned. Doubtless, the 
President and the Secretary of War 
| thought they were very astute in making 
appointments to conciliate all forms 

of sentiment; but what they were really 
' doing was to create the conditions grim- 








ly summarized by a sick and starving 
soldier of the regular army: “There’s 
been too much d-—d politics in this 
war. Too many young fellers are strut- 
ting around Washington with shoulder- 
straps on who don’t know their busi- 
ness.” 

Khartum and Santiago write a con- 
trast in campaigning which Americans 
may take to heart. We are certainly in 
for a larger army establishment for some 
time to come. Already there is welcome 
talk by army authorities about the ur- 
gent need of reorganizing the bureaus 
and departments. A transport system 
must be built up in such a way as to 
make Seneca horrors impossible. More 
perfect dovetailing between the com- 
missariat and the medical service and the 
Quartermaster-General must be devised. 
Gen. Wheeler has spoken strongly about 
the more pressing demands of the army 
in the field as such. But when all is 
done we shall not get rid of the curse of 
the army until we get politics out of it. 
Perfect the machine as you may, a few 
blundering incompetents, foisted into of- 
fice through political and social influ- 
ences, will wreck it. The English War 
Office has shown us how to do it, just 
as Alger has given a perfect demonstra- 
tion of how not to do it. If we would 
have an army that can go through war 
and come out with as fine a record and 
as free from scandals as the navy, we 
must make it like the navy in being the 
home of skilled intelligence and abso- 
lutely free from the slime of politics. 








THE CASE OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The opinion rendered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the mat- 
ter of the differential rates claimed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad illustrates 
in a very striking way the confusion 
that now prevails in our railroad law. 
The case originated in the determination 
of the trunk lines in the Northwestern 
part of the United States to obtain what 
they regarded as a fair share of the 
business to the Klondike region. Before 
this business arose, the Canadian Pacific 
had been. allowed by some roads a “dif- 
ferential rate” on through passengers of 
from $5 to $7.50, and had made a regu- 
lar treaty with its chief rival, the Great 
Northern Railroad, for various mutual 
considerations. Then came the decision 
of the Supreme Court pronouncing ille- 
gal all agreements concerning rates; and 
as the rush to the Klondike began soon 
after, the rivals of the Canadian Pacific 
began to sell tickets at from $10 to $15 
less than their tariff rates, the conces- 
sions being made by increasing the com- 
missions of ticket agents. The Canadian 
road retaliated by reducing its rates still 
lower, until a first-class ticket from Bos- 
ton to Seattle was sold in March, for $35, 
and all the roads, of course, lost much 
of the profits of the unusually large busi- 
ness of the season, 
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At an early stage of the fight the Ca- 
| sion. 


nadian road offered to submit the ques- 


tion of differentials to arbitration, pro- | 


vided the old rates should be meanwhile 


| 


restored, but the other lines declined the | 
proposal. It was then renewed without | 
any condition, and was considered favor- | 
ably by all the roads except the Great | 


Northern, whose abstention prevented | 


the adoption of the plan. Meanwhile 


little consideration from the commis- 


Coming to the main question of dif- 
ferential rates, the commission finds that 
at present the conditions under which 
the Canadian Pacific operates are 80 
favorable that it labors under no relative 
disadvantage. There is no reason, there- 
fore, why the former differential should 


| be allowed. But, the commission points 


the United States roads had obtained | 
from the Interstate Commission the sus- | 


pension of the “long and short-haul 


clause,” in order to lower their through | 


rates as much as they pleased. ‘There 
had previously been a very remarkable 
episode, to which the Commerce Com- 
mission does not allude. It was the sur- 
reptitious insertion in the Dingley tariff 
act of a clause which would have prac- 
tically excluded the Canadian roads 
from doing business in this country. This 
proceeding is commonly supposed to 
have been instigated by the Great North- 
ern lioad, and was rendered unavailing 
only by a construction put on the clause 
by Attorney-General McKenna, which 
was by no means the least remarkable 
feature of the whole affair. As a last re 
sort the United States roads appealed to 
the Commerce Commission, and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Road consented to appear 
before that body and to have the whole 
controversy investigated. The commis- 
sion, of course, had merely advisory 
powers in such a matter, but all the 
roads seem to have wished that these 
powers might be exercised. 

The commission now finds that there 


was nothing outrageous in the conduct | 
of the Canadian road, as charged by its | 


rivals. While there may have been rea- 
sons why the differential in this case 
should not have been granted, yet in 
claiming it the Canadian road did no- 
thing more than had been done by all 


the others. Its rivals, the Northern Pa- | 
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| 


cific and Great Northern, the commis- | 


sion declares, “cut their rates in wilful | 
| commission in enforcing these illegal 


violation of the law, and thereby not 
only abolished the differential, but took 


| agreements. 


a substantial differential for them- | 
selves.” Nor does the commission see | 


anything wrong in the present attitude 
of the Canadian Pacific Road respecting 
the settlement of the question. It re- 


fuses to hold that a Canadian road | 
should in no case charge less than a road | 
in the United States, as by so holding the | 


benefits of Canadian competition might 


be destroyed. Whether the Canadian | 


roads should be allowed to participate in 
the business of this country is a broad 


out, it has no power either to allow or 
to disallow the differential in dispute. 
It insists that it must be distinctly un- 
derstood that it cannot recommend the 
settlement of this controversy “by the 


197 


sion of the question to arbitration, and 


| it may be doubted if the Commerce 


making of any agreement, involving ar- | 


| bitration or otherwise, which is in vio- | 


lation of the anti-Trust law, as inter- | 
preted by the United States Supreme | 


Court.” Here is the crux. The decision 
of that court in the Trans-Missouri case 


stands squarely across the path of set- | 
tlement of this and every other contro- | 


versy about railroad rates. That deci- 
sion prohibits all agreements between 
railroad companies concerning their 
charges, whether they be reasonable or 
unreasonable. Its scope is so broad that 


| no step in the direction or terminating 


railroad wars is legal. So far as the law 
is concerned, the existence of contro- 
versies over rates is not recognized. 
Every railroad must fix its rates without 
agreement or understanding with any 
other, and the very idea of arbitration 
is absurd. Were arbitrators to recom- 
mend any agreement concerning differ- 
entials, it would be illegal for the rail- 
roads to accept their decision, and it 
would be encouraging the violation of 
law for the arbitrators to render it. 


Commission can be of more service in 
any other capacity than in that of a 
board of arbitrators. If they accept this 
office and discharge it well, the railroads 
will resort to them, and will be driven 
by public opinion to accept their awards. 
It is true that their awards will have 
no legal validity, but neither do the 
agreements of the railroads have any 
legal validity. As such agreements are 
made and will continue to be made, in 
spite of laws prohibiting them, there 
seems no impropriety in submitting 
questions arising under them to a tri- 
bunal whose mandates have no legal 
sanction. 


THE CURRENCY MOVEMENT. 


The payment of gold in large amounts 
into the Treasury for regular public dues 
has now become a phenomenon of first- 
rate importance. How rapidly the use of 
gold for this purpose is increasing may 
be judged by current returns of Trea- 
sury balances. During the whole month 
of August, the Government’s gold re- 


| serve increased $26,400,000; during the 


first week in September, it made a fur- 
ther increase of $23,700,000. It is, in 
fact, now rising at the rate of three to 
four million dollars daily, and if a heavy 
gold import movement presently begins, 
in the face of the harvest demand for 


small currency West and South, we may 
| expect to see the public dues paid almost 


entirely in gold. The Treasury's gold re- 


| serve has long since passed the highest 


While this is technically true, it must | 
| above $230,000,000, and is rising rapidly. 
| This is so striking an incident in itself, 


be said that the consequences of this 
unfortunate decision are so absurd as 
practically to nullify its force. The 
railroads come before the Commerce 


have made agreements to maintain 
certain rates, and ask the aid of the 


The commission extends 


figure of its history. In March, 1888, this 
reserve touched $218,800,000; it is now 


and contrasts so curiously with the con- 


| stant drain of gold from the Treasury 


| 


Commission and openly state that they | between 1890 and 1896, that it deserves 


some special examination. 


We find two superficial explanations 
advanced to account for this singular 


| situation. It is said, to begin with, that 


this aid to a certain extent by suspend- | 
| yielded so large a credit balance in our 


ing the long-and-short-haul clause, and 
practically recognizes differential rates 
as proper, whether lawful or not. Here, 
as in many other cases, it is a deplorable 
fact that our legisiatures enact laws of 
such character as to make it impossible 
to do business without violating them, 
and a very large part of the trade of 
the country is, if not illegal, at least 
extra-legal. This result constitutes an 


| instructive commentary on the desire of 


question, the determination of which | 
should be left to the High Joint Commis- | 
sion, now in session at Quebec, and to | | 
‘of the judgments of a court; but have | 
| But it does not follow, because the banks 
have plenty of gold on hand, that they 


Congress. The claims of the United 
States roads that the Canadian Pacific 
enjoys special privileges from our Gov- 
ernment by reason of exemption from 
taxes, and that on the general prin- 
ciples of the protective policy our 
roads should enjoy special favor, receive 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
enlarge its jurisdiction. It complains 
that its decisions have not the authority 


they not as much authority as the 


| judgment of the Supreme Court in the 


Trans-Missouri case? The appeal of the 


our foreign trade has for two years 


favor that gold imports in quantity 


| have made that form of money the most 
| available for use in banking settlements, 
| Second, it is alleged that the Treasury 


| is now absorbing, through its revenue 


and bond subscriptions, so large a total 
sum of money that it has left in circula- 
tion not enough currency other than 
gold coin to provide for the current 
needs of trade. 

Now it is true, of course, that the use 


| of gold in quantity for settlement of 
| Treasury dues is encouraged by the in- 


great railroads to this commission in | 
| they would certainly prefer to use the 


the Canadian Pacific case is very sig- 
nificant. It was practically a submis- 


crease in the stock of gold on hand. 


will necessarily use it for such pay- 
ments. All other things being equal, 


legal tenders, which are readily portable 
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and thus more convenient for delivery. 
Nor is it true that the Treasury has ab- 
sorbed so large a part of the country’s 
paper circulation that not enough is left 
for the needs of trade. As a matter of 
fact, the Treasury’s balances of silver 
certificates and legal tenders is less by 
$15,000,000 than it was a year ago this 
week. 

The truth of the matter is not difficult 
to discover. There is a relative scarcity 
of legal tenders outside the Treasury, 
and this in spite of the fact that the 
Government has reduced its holdings of 
such money. The New York banks a 





year ago held $102,130,000 legal tender, | 


or twice as much as at the present mo- 
ment, and yet within four weeks, when 


interior trade grew active during the 
| shrink in another year to the most mea- 


harvest season, they lost fully one-third 
of such legal-tender holdings. Naturally, 
under such circumstances, the banks are 
reluctant to part with legal tenders to 
the Government, when it is “small mo- 
ney” which the West and South always 
demand for the use of their autumn 
trade. This fact explains why the banks 
are settling their public dues in gold, of 
which they hold $56,000,000 more than 
they held twelve months ago, and not 
in legal tender. 


But the question still remains, What 
has become of the surplus legal tender 


—the fift illi lost by the N 
“ ce ae y easel | Treasury, the banks employed for the 


York banks, the fifteen millions by the 
Treasury? The answer is, that interior 


deposits have so far enlarged under the 
prosperous business 


channels of industry is found by the 
West and South for a vastly larger sum 
of money. Much of this smaller cur- 
rency has gone into the pockets of the 
more prosperous inhabitants of those 
sections, and is staying there. A good 
deal has been retained by the interior 
banks to strengthen their cash reserves 
against the largely increased deposits 
of local customers. Much also was sent 
in the summer season for deposit with 





lation. Nothing, again, is more natural 
than that the Eastern banks, thus de- 
pleted of their currency reserves, should 
draw on the outside world to replace 
such loss with gold, and should use the 
gold for settlements with the Treasury. 

Should there now occur, as we hard- 
ly apprehend, a genuine scarcity of le- 
gal tender, something may yet be heard 





of the advocates of an increased Gov- | 


ernment paper-money circulation. The 
Treasury notes of 1890 were authorized 
in response to a similar demand, under 
rather similar conditions. 
thors of the act of 1890 forgot that un- 
der our present laws Government cur- 
rency, once issued, cannot be reduced in 
volume, whereas the trade which fully 
employs that currency to-day may 


gre proportions. This was precisely the 
result of the experiment of 1890. In- 
stead of sending legal tenders to the 
interior, the Eastern banks, in a year or 


But the au- | 


two, were overflowing with surplus cur- | 


| rency returned from the West and South, 


where trade no longer called for the 
increased supply. Instead of importing 
gold from Europe to supply a vacuum 


| in our Hastern currency supply, the city 


money markets were so overcrowded 
with reserves that gold flowed steadily 
out across the ocean. Instead of using 
gold for every kind of payment to the 


| purpose the superfluous and constantly 





larger city institutions, whence it can | 


readily be recalled. 
showing of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, such deposits were $30,000,000 
larger than they were a year before. 

All this movement is perfectly natural. 
When trade is active and individual 
profits large, more actual money is need- 


By last month's | 


ed, and more will be obtained, than in a | 


season of dulness and business losses; | 


and this rule equally applies to nations, 
sections, States, and towns. The sim- 
ple record of clearing-house exchanges 
for all points outside of New York city 
showed in August a gain of 9% per cent. 
over August, 1897, and in 1897 the same 
month’s gain over 1896 was no less than 
20 per cent. Nothing is more entirely 
normal, under such conditions, than the 
withdrawal of paper money from both 
the Eastern banks and the public Trea- 


i 


sury, and its retention in interior circu- | 


trade, interior wealth, and interior bank | increasing legal tenders, with the result- 
| ant crumbling of the Treasury’s gold 


of the last two | Serve 


years that constant use in their own | 


again, and is extremely likely some 
time to happen unless the currency sys- 
tem is adapted to the legitimate needs 
of trade. In a country of so vast extent 


as ours, and with euch diversity of in- | conquest of Europe. Napoleon’s greatest vic- 


terests, we shall be constantly swinging tories were won after he had lost his navy. 


from one evil to the other—confront- 
ed one year, with a domestic currency 
too small for the needs of a year of 
heavy trade, and another year with a 
paper circulating medium so utterly out 
of proportion to such requirements as 
to force a wholesale expulsion of stan- 
dard money from the country. There is, 
it seems to us, no possible escape from 
such a situation save in the adoption of 
such a currency as will adjust itself to 
a season’s trade requirements, and no 
one has yet discovered any such system 
except through bank-note issues. 


ee 


“THE SEA POWER.” 


KESWICK, ENG., August 30, 1898. 

There could not be a better proof of Capt. 
Mahan’s literary skill than the way he has 
roused both England and America about 
the value of the ‘sea power.” A great 
many of his readers really think he has 
made a great discovery, and that not only 
is he an acute historian and charming nar- 
rator, but that he is, in a certain sense, 
the revealer to the world of the secret of 
national supremacy. He has, in the eyes 


of many people, made it clear that the true 
road to national greatness is the construc- 
tion of navies large enough to give the 
command of the sea, and thus insure a full 
line of transmarine possessions, islands, 
forts, and coaling stations. No matter how 
much territory, how many ports and vessels 
you may have, if you do not have some 
foreign possessions, to be held by the aid 
of the “sea power,’’ you are ‘‘nowhere,” as 
the boys say. 

Now the state of things is simply this. At 
the beginning of this century, Prussia dis- 
covered the “land power’—that is, that 
there was no national greatness, or even 
safety, without putting all the young men 
of the country under arms, The success of 
this was so great, as a military measure, 
that it went on growing in favor until it 
finally won the battle of Sadowa. Every 
nation, except England, then followed suit. 
All began vying with each other in the 
number of men they could put in the ranks 
of a standing army. There had to be more 
cavalry, or more artillery, or more in- 
fantry, because some neighbor or presumed 
enemy had more, and the game of compe- 
tition went merrily on until it was brought 
to a standstill by the want of more young 
men and the need of hands for the ordinary 
business of life. It is safe to say that in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Russia to-day 
there is not a young man to spare from 
the work of agriculture and manufactures. 
Europe is literally in arms. The “land pow- 
er’ has been brought to its last possible 
limits. And no wonder. 

No matter what may be said about the 
“sea power,” it requires a good deal of spe- 
cial pleading to make the world think mean- 
ly of the “land power’’—that is, of great 
masses of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 


| All the great wars of the world down to 
What has happened once may happen | 


| in the fifteenth century, 


Waterloo were carried on by land power— 
Alexander's, the Barbarian invasion of 
Rome, the Mohammedan overthrow of Greek 
civilization, the English triumphs in France 
Marlboro’s tri- 
umphs in the Low Countries, Napoleon’s 


Last of all, the Germans fought their way 


to Paris while the French were in complete 
possession of the seas. Of course, all this 
may be explained away, and some sort of 
role conceded for the sea power; but the 


| world has been persuaded by the experience 


of three thousand years, not that God is 


| “with the big ships,” but that he is with the 





“big battalions,’’and has gone on cultivating 
the big battalions until the whole system 
has broken down, by its own weight, and 
produced the recent extraordinary invitation 
from the Emperor of Russia to stop it for 
the sake of civilization, just as we are be- 
ginning the mad race. 

This invitation did not come, however, 
until there had been ten or twelve years’ 
vigorous cultivation of the ‘sea power.” 


| About fifteen years ago the European Pow- 


ers began trying to outdo each other in the 
building of ironclads and inventing new 
guns. Within ten years America has joined 
in the struggle, and we are yelling with tri- 
umph over our new navy, and Captain Ma- 
han is trying to show us that the more of 
{t we have, the better off we shall be. But 
is there any historical foundation for this 
belief? I venture to assert that it is not 
the number of the ships or guns which has 
given the sea power to any people at any 
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time, but the character of the people them- 
selves and the government which owned 
the fleets. For three centuries the Spaniards 
had the sea power and a great colonial sys- 
tem, and were all the while marching 
steadily to their ruin. The great Armada 
that was fitted out for the invasion of Eng- 
land at the close of the sixteenth century 
was the greatest display of sea power, con- 
sidering the state of navigation at the time, 
ever made, and how did it end? It was 
speedily disposed of by a few free Protes- 
tants in small ships—that is, by character 
and institutions. A few years later—that is, 
in 1607—the Dutch, then a poor, small peo- 
ple which had just emerged from a hideous 
war with Philip on account of their religion, 
faced the Spaniards on the and the 
Spaniards had still the ‘‘sea power.’"’ The 
Spanish Admiral had a large fleet, and was 
cruising off Gibraltar to keep the Dutch out 
of the Mediterranean, and was so sure of 
victory that he invited one hundred and fif- 
ty Spanish gentlemen to join him, to see 
the enemy get his thrashing. The fight last- 
ed eight hours. Here is Sully’s account of 
the result, and he was a contemporary: 


sea, 


“The Dutch remained victorious, and found 
the victory had cost them only two ships 
and about 250 men. The Spaniards lost 
sixteen ships, three consumed by fire, and 
the rest sunk by the cannonade; also, 35 
captains of ships, 50 af the volunteer ‘gen- 
tlemen,’ and 2,800 soldiers and_ sailors. 
stars 1 Spain was filled with horror.’’ 


We see here it was the Armada and Tra- 
falgar and Manila and Santiago over again 
For four centuries the Spaniards had a 
splendid sea power—estimated by the num- 
ber of ships and weight of artillery, greater 
than the rest of Europe put together—and 
what good did it do them? It simply de- 
veloped pretensions and invited attacks 
which hastened their ruin and destroyed the 
national character. While they were build- 
ing big ships and burning heretics, English- 
men were learning the lessons of freedom and 
industry and science and literature and tole- 
ration, and we see the result. Spain had a fine 
fleet at the outbreak of the late war, and it 
inspired apprehensions even among our naval 
men. People were afraid to hire houses on 
the coast for the summer. It appeared that 
both officers and crews ‘“‘knew how to die’’ 
—that is, they knew how to let themselves 
be slaughtered like sheep—but what else 
did they know? No wonder we are féting 
Cervera. He could not have served us better 
if he had drawn a salary from us. Conquer- 
ing such men is very like whacking seals on 
the head at the Pribyloff Islands. 

Now why did England begin to excel in 
the “land power” in the fifteenth century? 
Why were Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt 
great victories, even against tremendous, al- 
most ridiculous, odds? For precisely the 
same reason that she now excels in the 
“sea power.”’ Bacon gives it in the ‘Essays.’ 
I am unable to cite the passage at this mo- 
ment, for I have no books at hand, but it 
is easily found. He says the superiority of 
the English soldiers to the French was due 
to the fact that in England the yeoman, the 
farmer, who took down his bow and bill to 
follow the King to his wars, was more of a 
man, more independent and seif-respecting 
than the French peasant; that in England 
the common man counted for more, the 
gentleman for less. The men who, as Lati- 
mer said, “made all France afraid,” were 
men like his father, who brought up his 
family in decency, gave them an education, 








feared God and honored the King, and re- 
spected himself—not a poor, down-trodden 
peasant, dragged to the field by his seigneur. 
It is this which has for centuries been the 
salvation of England. She owes her supe- 
riority, in short, to her freedom, her laws, 
her spirit of justice, her love of industry; 
not to the “sea power."" The sea power has 
come, owing to the spirit which repelled the 
Armada, not the ability to repel the Armada 
or fight Trafalgar to the sea power. It 
is only recently that England has had what 
it is now the fashion to call the “‘sea power”’ 
—that is, superiority in number of ships and 
sailors. She has, of course, apparently made 
this a necessity by the extent of her pos- 
sessions, but it is not by it she has won the 
possessions. 

To this, too, I take it, America owes that 
skill in the use of the navy, and that good- 
ness of American troops in the fleld as 
shown at Santiago, according to all observ- 
ers, not to drilling and mancuvring or get- 
ting ready for war. How is it we have such 
readiness to fight and even such eagerness 
to fight in a good cause? Why do other 
Powers shrink from getting into a quarrel 
with us? Simply because a century’s peace- 
ful industry has given us tremendous re- 
sources, and because our education and sys- 
tem of government and institutions have 
given us a population of remarkable inde- 
pendence, morality, and sense of justice. 
Suppose we had been drilling for two cen- 
turies, and putting all our young men in 
barracks, or sending them to sea to work 
guns, should we have been one-quarter as 
formidable antagonists as we are to-day? 

Reflections like these are suggested by 
Mr. Goschen’s calling, in Parliament, the 
other day, for eight new battle-ships, avow- 
edly because Russia was building four, and 
our entrance into the game to build six. Af- 
ter this, has come the Emperor of Russia's 
amazing proposal that the mad race should 
stop, just as we are beginning it; that the 
peoples of Christendom should turn their at- 
tention and talents, not to the work of de- 
stroying each other, but of averting disease, 
prolonging life, promoting the arts and 
sciences, or, in other words, making the lot 
of man on earth less and not more misera- 
ble. He acknowledges that the use of na- 


tional savings for the past fifty years to pro- | 


mote “land power’ and “sea power’ is all 
a mistake; that it is time to stop it and 
think of things more becoming to our re- 
ligion and civilization. E. L. G. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC CON- 
GRESSES. 


WIMEREUX, PAS-DE-CALAIS, FRANCE, 
September 1, 1898. 


The week ending August 28 saw two inter- 
national congresses at Cambridge—the Zo- 
ologists and the Physiologists—each celebrat- 
ing its fourth meeting. These two congresses 
are distinct in all respects from one another, 
and it was only by accident that they met at 
the same place. Indeed, they seemed—espe- 
cially the Physiologists—to wish to empha- 
size their difference, having separate organi- 
zations, separate programmes, separate mem- 
bership requirements, etc. The Physiologists 
—fearing, possibly, the ubiquitous anti-vivi- 
sectionist—met with closed doors, not even 
extending the courtesy of admission to the 
Zoblogists, save in exceptional cases. The 
foreigners felt that this was a serious cur- 
tailment of their advantages and profit. It 


would have been better had the congresses 
met in different weeks in order that a scien- 
tifie man might attend both if he wished 
without conflict of hours and interests 

I shall accordingly confine myself to the 
Zodlogical Congress. It was presided over by 
Sir John Lubbock, who took the place of Sir 
William Flower, the President elected at the 
meeting three years ago at Leyden Sir 
William was unable to preside, and upon his 
nomination Sir John was elected by the 
council to take his place. The general meet- 
ings were held at the Guildhall in the fore- 
and the for General 
Zoblogy, Verterbrates, Invertebrates except 
Arthropoda, and Arthropoda, 
met in various rooms in the University labo- 


noons, four sections 


respectively— 


ratory buildings The programmes were 
not crowded, and the discussions were of 
considerable interest. Passing over the more 


technical papers of the sections, I may report 


briefly upon the proceedings in the general 
sessions 
The congress was opened on Tuesday 


morning in the Guildhall with short address- 
es by Sir John Lubbock and by delegates 
of several of the represented 
(Milne-Edwards, France; Schulze, Germany; 
Hubrecht, Holland; Marsh, United States; 
Solensky, Russia; Mitsukuri, Japan). The 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Hill, Master of Downing 
College, and Professor Newton of the Cam- 
bridge committee, responded. Vice-Presi- 
dents were elected, including Prof. Marsh of 
Yale University. A report was presented by 
Dr. Stiles of the United States Embassy at 
Berlin on behalf of a committee on zoélogical 
nomenclature appointed at the last congres# 
This report was laid before the meeting, and 
the committee continued at ita re- 
quest. A committee reported on the 
action of the last Postal Congress at Wash- 
ington, providing that zodlogical and bota 
specimens should be transmitted as 
merchandise, and this intelligence was re- 
with marks of gratification by the 
congress. A further committee reported on 
the prizes established in 1892 by the Em- 
peror Alexander III. of Russia and the Tse- 
It has been determined that one 
the Emperor Alexander III. 
prize) shall be awarded every three years 
by the Zodlogical and that the 
other (called the Emperor Nicholas II. prize) 
shall be awarded alternately by this con- 
gress and by the Congress of Prehistoric An- 
thropology. The first of these prizes has 
already been awarded once, to Dr. Scharff 
of Dublin. The committee reported on the 
current competition, awarding the Alexander 
Ill. prize to E. de Pousargues of the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris, for a memeir on 
“The Ruminants of Central Asia’’ (the topic 
put in competition), and the Nicholas II. prize 
to Dr. BE. Hecht of Nancy, for an “fitude des 
Nudibranches” (the topic advertised being 
the Marine Invertebrates). 

On Tuesday afternoon in Section D two 
interesting papers presented on the 
Color of Lepidoptera. Dr. C. Piepers inves- 
tigated the evolution of their color, and E. 
Bordage reported interesting experiments on 
the relation of the color of their chrysalis to 
that of the environment. The general dis- 
cussion on Wednesday was on the “Position 
of the Sponges in the Animal Kingdom.” 
Mr. Minchin of Oxford presented letters, etc., 
showing that Dr. Dobie should share with 
Dujardin the discovery that sponges belong 
to the animal kingdom. This discussion was 
remarkable for the divergence of views 
brought out, and revealed the present uncer- 
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tainty attaching to the whole question. Oth- 
ers who took part were Vosmaer of Utrecht 
and Saville Kent of Queensland. In the af- 
ternoon Prof. Haeckel presented the prin- 
ciples of phylogenetic classification enunciat- 
ed first in his ‘Generale Morphologie’ and 
later (1896) in his ‘Systematische Phyloge- 
nie.’ His lecture served as an introduction 
to the discussion to be spoken of below. An 
important paper before Section C on this 
day was that by Prof. Vejdowsky of Prague, 
on phenomena of fertilization and division 
in the eggs of Rhynchelmis, with demon- 
strations. Another of his was on a pecu- 
liar sense-organ of certain leeches, con- 
sisting of ‘“‘a large projecting epithelial cell, 
the base of which is embraced by a cup- 
shaped muscle-cell.” 

The general session on Thursday was de- 
voted to a consideration of the “Origin of 
the Mammais.” Prof. Seeley of London and 
Prof. Osborn of New York opened the dis- 
cussion. Their papers were valuable as ré- 
sumés of the present state of knowledge on 
this question. Both held to a reptilian ori- 
gin, Prof. Osborn emphasizing the conver- 
gence of the mammals to the insectivora in 
the Jurassic age. In the debate which fol- 
lowed, several well-known men took part. 
Prof. Hubrecht of Holland claimed that the 
evidence from embryology is most impor- 
tant, especially as having negative or con- 
trol force, and from it upheld his well-known 
theory (expounded in his Princeton lectures 
two years ago) of the origin of the mammals 
from viviparous ancestors. This was vigor- 
ously opposed by Prof. Adam Sedgwick of 
Cambridge, who was inclined to throw over 
the evidence both from embryology and 
from paleontology; to consider the fossils, 
as he said,as “sisters and cousins and aunts’’ 
rather than as fathers and grandfathers of 
the present mammalian forms, and to place 
their real ancestors in some period quite pre- 
fossiliferous. He thinks the embryological 
record so defective that the principle of re- 
capitulation formulated in Von Baer’s law 
can hardly be appealed to. Examples cited 
by him are the lack in the embryo horse of 
polydactylic indications, the absence of feet 
in exabryonic snakes, and of teeth in embry- 
onic birds. This accentuates the attitude 
taken by Sedgwick several years ago in his 
paper on Recapitulation. Both Marsh and 
Hubrecht suggested that some points of 
agreement between mammals (as in the 
teeth) may be due to progress or adaptation 
in parallel lines rather than to direct de- 
scent. Haeckel expressed confidence in the 
embryological method. 

It has always seemed to the present writer 
that the dependence of the paleontologist on 
the bony structures, and their inability to 
take any account of the soft parts, which 
are not preserved in the fossils, is a great 
limitation; while the very fact that the em- 
bryological record is defective, showing gaps 
and folds, becomes a new source of informa- 
tion to the embryologists. Sedgwick him- 
self has pointed out that these defects of 
the record are to be referred to certain 
causes which are in many cases adaptive. 
So, while embryology may have its diffi- 
culties, it would still seem to be on the 


whole the most reliable resource, provided 
Von Baer’s law is even approximately true, 
Furthermore, it is not in the bony parts that 
a complete record of progressive changes 
would be preserved in either fleld of investi. 
gation, but in the softer parts with which 
embryology alone would deal. A bone would 





often have to be entirely sacrificed or very 
much changed in effecting a new adaptation, 
while a soft part would yield and retain 
something of its earlier form through many 
generations. It is interesting to note that 
all the three illustrations given above as 
cited by Sedgwick to show defects in the 
embryological record are bony structures 
(i. €., toes, feet, and teeth). Yet I am not 
sure that he did not cite other cases as 
well. 


The following morning, Ffiday, every one 
turned out to hear Haeckel on “Our Present 
Knowledge of the Descent of Man.” Prof. 
Haeckel is a large, serene, gracious, engag- 
ing personality, and was the most interesting 
figure in the congress, quite apart from his 
reputation. His lecture was a popular pré- 
sentation of the general theory of evolution, 
with allusions to Darwin proper to the time 
and place, and also to Herbert Spencer, 
with whom he sides with much emphasis in 
support of Lamarckianism. It may indi- 
cate the present attitude of the philosophical 
mind at Cambridge to say that Mr. Spen- 
cer’s name was received with no applause, 
indeed, almost with coldness, just after Dar- 
win’s had been vigorously clapped. While 
mentioning this, I may add that the allusions 
to Francis Balfour, also a Trinity man, who 
lost his life a few years ago while climbing 
in Switzerland, were greeted in all cases 
with enthusiasm little less than that shown 
for Darwin. No doubt, in Balfour’s case— 
important as his work was—the local tradi- 
tion is very much alive. 


Haeckel’s address dwelt upon the evidence 
accruing from comparative anatomy and pa- 
leontology to the theory of evolution. Un- 
der each head his remarks were very general. 
He cited Virchow’s dictum as that of a man 
who had no right to speak. As illustrating 
the descent of man, he showed a series of 
skeletons, beginning with the lemurs (after 
Huxley) and coming up to man. His most 
interesting point, though not a new one, was 
that the distance, anatomically considered, 
between the lower apes and the anthropoids 
is less than that between the latter and man. 
As showing a certain extravagance attaching 
to many of Haeckel’s opinions, I may cite his 
remark that unless the inheritance of acquir- 
ed characters be granted, we must go back to 
“mysticism and Moses.” Everybody knows 
that many of the most competent zodlogists 
—I think a decided majority—have given up 
the Lamarckian view of heredity and still 
remain evolutionists. Haeckel exhibited a 
chart in which the spectrum appeared in 
parallel columns with the phylogenetic pro- 
cession of animal forms; the violet, starting 
from black, illustrating the midnight of ear- 
liest time, when the so-called protophyla 
alone existed, and passing up through the 
gathering dawn of the intermediate colors 
to the brilliant red daylight of the primates 
and man. Incidentally, also, he pronounced 
in favor of considering the Pithecanthropus 
of Dubois as a genuine ‘“‘missing link'’’ be- 
tween the anthropoid apes and man, and de. 
clared very wisely, after saying that perhaps 
1,400,000,000 years have been needed for the 
evolution process, that he had no “‘intuition’’ 
as to the exact period. 

Following this, in the same session, Dr. 
Dubois read his paper, called ‘‘Remarks on 
the Brain-Cast of Pithecanthropus Erectus.” 
This will probably prove to be one of the 
most important communications made to the 
congress. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Dubois showed the remains of this remark- 





able specimen, found in Java, at the last 
congress, held in Leyden in 1896, where the 
most diverse opinions were expressed as to 
its place and age. Of those pronouncing 
upon it, three said it was an ape, three said 
a man, and six maintained that it was an 
intermediate form—a “‘missing link.”* Dubois 
now reports that detailed study, especially 
of the skull—of which he presented to the 
congress a cast—had fully confirmed his con- 
clusion that the Pithecanthropus is a missing 
link. He compared the skull as to its ca- 
pacity, dimensions, etc., with those of other 
famous specimens in great detail. He has 
also examined one thousand femurs from 
different races, and finds his specimen to 
represent a lower form. He thinks the low- 
er limbs were adapted to tree-climbing as 
well as to ground locomotion—a fact which 
goes well with the relative brain develop- 
ment. The creature had a large occipital 
region in the brain, and there are indications 
of human characteristics in the sulci of the 
frontal region. Yet, on the whole, he found 
characters belonging to the apes rather than 
to exceptional (i. ¢., microcephalic) men. 
Certain of his inferences as to the creature’s 
brain drawn entirely from skull indications— 
as, for example, its probable capacity for 
rude speech—will no doubt be received with 
great caution by anthropologists. M. Dubois 
has discovered by later search an additional 
tooth belonging to Pithecanthropus. Un- 
fortunately, discussion was curtailed on this 
paper by mismanagement, the time being 
allowed to a schoolboy-like dissertation with 
pictures of gorillas, and taken from Dr. Du- 
bois, much to the disappointment of an au- 
dience assembled mainly to hear him. 

Apart from the meetings there was much 
of interest in Cambridge. A large number 
of social events filled in the afternoons and 
evenings, and were continued afterwards in 
London; the museums and other collections 
were arranged for visitors; interesting ex- 
cursions were prepared for the members. 
The weather was superb. The University 
recognized the presence of the two congress- 
es by conferring honorary degrees upon the 
following distinguished men: Bowditch (Har- 
vard), Milne-Edwards (Paris), Haeckel (Je- 
na), Kronecker (Leipzig), Dohrn (Naples), 
Golgi (Italy), Hubrecht (Utrecht), Kihne 
(Heidelberg), Marey (Paris). Besides Prof. 
Bowditch, some of the American professors 
and instructors who attended the congress of 
physiologists were: Atwater (Wesleyan), 
Jastrow (Wisconsin), Lee (Columbia), Lom- 
bard (Michigan), Lusk (Yale), Porter (Har- 
vard). Among the zodlogists were Profs. 
Mark (Harvard), Marsh (Yale), Osborn (Co- 
lumbia), Watasé (Chicago), Baldwin (Prince- 
ton). 

While writing about zodlogy I may say 
that in this little village, Wimereux, three 
miles from Boulogne-sur-Mer, there is estab- 
lished one of the most important marine zo- 
ological stations in France. It was found- 
ed in 1874 by Prof. Alfred Giard, then of 
Lille, now of Paris. He is known as one of 
those who have done most to spread evolu- 
tionary ideas among the French zodlogists. 
The laboratory of Wimereux is open to 
French and foreign students of marine life, 
having had also among its number professors 
from many countries. It was founded by a 
grant from the Sorbonne, with which it 
maintains its connection. A remarkable col- 
lection of specimens is kept in the building. 
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The work of the laboratory is published in 
an annual Bulletin Zoologique de France, 
familiar to biologists. At present the annual 
income is inadequate and the building far 
too small; but the Minister of War has given 
to Prof. Giard the old fort of Ambleteuse, 
near Wimereux, to which the laboratory is 
soon to be transferred. J. M. B. 


CARDUCCI’S LEOPARDI. 


PIsA MARINA, August, 1898. 
Only here amid the fragrant pinewoods, 
the odorous ever-golden gorse, in the silence 
unbroken save by the rhythmic utterances of 


we been able to begin to make acquaintance | 


with the new, real, genuine Leopardi as re- 
vealed by Carducci in his ‘Considerations on 
the Spirit and Form in the Poetry of Giacomo 
Leopardi,’ and more luminously still in the 
first volume of the poet’s own “Literary and 
Philosophical Thoughts” deposited in his 
Zibaldone di Pensieri hour by hour and day 
by day throughout five and twenty years of 
his sad life of nine and thirty. The Reca- 
nati commemorative festivals held on the an- 
niversary of Leopardi’s birth (June 29, 1798) 
seemed to clash with one’s associations with 
the melancholy poet, ‘‘Italy’s sad son,’’ who, 
according to the Mazzini-inspired Swinburne, 
knew ail things Italian ‘‘save Italy’’; and 
one could not but recur bitterly to the re- 
membrance that this garlanding the tomb- 
stone could not atone to the weary poet for 
his uncrowned brow, nor the resounding lau- 
dations of posterity solace the genius-fed 
spirit for the cold, harsh unrecognition of his 
contemporaries. Yet, with the recently pub- 
lished volumes in our hands, we can almost 
bless the jealous love of Antonio Ranieri, 
Leopardi’s faithful friend during life, who 
kept hidden from the public this depository 
of his thoughts till a Carducci should be at 
hand to interpret them. 

Carducci’s merit lies in an “accepted duty” 
“imposed on him, by all suffrages, when, on 
the death of Ranieri’s heirs, Leopardi’s man- 
uscripts became, under the terms of his will, 
the property of the National Library of Na- 
ples. A nephew of the poet, Giacomo, son of 
Pier Francesco Leopardi, contested Ranieri’s 
right to dispose of the manuscripts which 
belong to the family; but the interminable 
litigation resulted only in the compilation of 
a minute inventory of the papers which re- 
mained’ ip the possession of Ranieri’s execu- 
tor, Santamaria Nicolini, until April, 1897, 
when Senator Filippo Mariotti, President of the 
“Society for the Study of Italian History inthe 
Marches,” after obtaining the consent of the 
family, proposed the nomination of a commit- 
tee for the examination and the publication 
of such of the manuscripts as should be 
deemed opportune. The Minister of Public 
Instruction, Gianturco, accepting the manu- 
scripts at the hands of the family in the 
name of the nation, they were deposited in 
the Casanatense Library in Rome, and the 
committee, after taking cognizance of the 
4,526 pages containing the “Thoughts,” de- 
cided on their publication. 

To Carducci fell the task of editorship at 
a moment when he was more than usually 
overwhelmed with work, just completing his 
thirty years’ study and commentary on Pe- 
trarch,and his preface to Alberto Mario’s po- 
litical writings, all of which had to be sus- 
pended. ‘Truly a grand poet, our greatest 
poet of this century, our Leopardi,”’ he wrote 
to us in February; “but why should the 


| a thirst for the volumes yet to come. 


weight of his four thousand four hundred | 


and forty-four thoughts fall on my shoul- 
ders?” But the accepted duty soon became 
a labor of love—every “thought” was read, 
and the first volume printed with an entire 
index to the matter that will occupy four, 
and with a preface which leaves one with 
That 
there will be an American if not an English 
edition of the ““Thoughts’” we have no doubt; 
never was there a greater embarras du choir 
for a would-be selecter. The general im- 
pression left by perusal is wonder and admi- 
ration at the profound wisdom, the sparkling 


| wit, the humor so rare in Italian writers, 


| together with the sound judgment, healthy 
the ever-sounding and mysterious sea, have | 





morality, pure patriotism and admiration of 
patriotism manifest in this so-called poet of 
despair. 


‘‘Leopardi hymned the elegy of human suf- 
fering, of the travail of the universe; but 
before classifying him as the poet of pessi- 
mism, of nihilism, we must agree on the 
signification of these terms. ‘Giacomo,’ 
wrote his brother Carlo to F. Mariotti, ‘was 
melancholy by nature, and, realizing the 


stricted, of his personality continually of- 
fended, of his lofty intellect so stubbornly 
upright, of his soul naturally benevolent and 
generous. . . . His moral philosophy, de. 
lineated in his letters, and now further re- 
vealed in his Thoughts, shows that he re- 
gards virtue, love, glory, the effective basis 
of country, humanity, art, as illusions, but 
necessary and natural illusions. Thus, those 
who have faith in the higher ends of civili- 
zation, and who hold with the poetry of 
Sophocles, Virgil, and Dante, know what to 
expect in Leopardi's.”’ 


In examining the poet's work of art, Car- 
ducei, repeating that its motive is human 
suffering, which, step by step, soars, spreads 
and confounds itself with the travail of the 
universe, finds its operative forces in a sen- 
sibility excited to passion, a representative 
imagination which attains to enthusiasm, a 
melancholy pervading but not perturbing— 


| with a judgment secure in its proportions 


power of melancholy and of irony, turned | 


them to use in his writings,’ and these few 
and simple words give us the clue to the 
origin of his poetry. Deprived from his 


earliest years of the air of living 
life, of healthy, vein-fitted, muscular 
vitality, he gave himself up to study, 


in order to ground, to strengthen and 
train himself for the future man of letters, 
seeing nothing greater or higher than lite- 
rature. His mind and genius developed pre- 
cisely at the moment when the cloud of 
vague sadness which the French agree to 
call the mal du siécle condensed round litera- 
ture. Not from ‘this’ or ‘those’ writers, but 
from one and all together, he took, as Dante 
has it, his first impress.” 


| 

Ill health, uncared for, untended by a. 
° . | with , % 

harsh, bigoted, unloving mother, who re- | 7 the master post's touch, tracing the 


joiced that her children should die young 
and be taken from the evil of the world; in- 


passionate love of beauty in the abstract, 


and its equilibrium, a healthy taste for form 
and color, with an exquisite musical sense, 
combined with a perfect classic culture. 


“In his poetry you find nothing mechanical, 
rhetorical, or conventional; the poet, abso- 
lutely master of himself, writes when and of 
what he pleases, for himself and his ideas: 
most noble his matter and his manner. Pay- 
chologically and historically, his work may 


| be divided into two parts: the first from 1816 


| the 


to 1826, from the ‘Approach of Death’ (1816) 
to his epistle to Carlo Pepolwu (1826); the 
second, from April 13, 1828, when he wrote 
‘Risorgimento,’ to 1837, when he died. 


| The first period is characterized by psycho- 


logical struggle and continuous progress in 
art; the second by attainment to origina! 
perfection in art, but also by soul struggle 
and discouragement. The first period em- 
braces four different and distinct phases— 


| elegiacal, patriotic, idyllic, classical.” 


Each of these phases Carducci examines 


enthusiastic hopes, beliefs, and faiths of 


| Leopardi’s earliest years and poems, follow- 


beauty in nature, beauty of the human face 


and form, his thirst for woman's loye and 
the realization that it would never be ac- 
corded to his unlovely person—fostered and 
augmented his melancholy, which nothing in 
his uncongenial surroundings modified. 
“God,” he wrote at twenty-four years of 
age, “has created our world so beautiful, 
men have made so many beautiful things, 
that all save idiots thirst to see and know. 
The world is full of marvels, and I for eigh- 
teen years keep asking, Must I live and must 
I die in this cavern where I was born?’ 

In this “cavern” he dwelt with the an- 
cients for a time exclusively; here he made 
acquaintance with the world of two thou- 
sand years ago, and from that lost ancient 
world he deduced the difference of the pre- 
sent world in which he lived an alien. 
Later he made acquaintance with Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, De Staél, the Werther of 
Goethe, Foscolo’s Ortis, Sterne, Byron's 


_ is’s ‘Essa: ony ore 
poems in translation, Lamennais’s | an poems, admitting the sadness of life, 


Indifference.’ 


“Those who seek in the poet only nega- 
tion, belief in the predominance of evil, who 
admire him only when and where they find 


_the pessimist, should be warned that they 


have attained only tod half-truths. Nay, it 
is more interesting and useful to seek and 





| ing thei D 
creased by his intense devotion to study, his | & their decline or rather hopelessness, but 


concluding: 


“The idea of a cause, a force, a providence, 
or a mind outside of and distinct from mat- 
ter, Leopardi, according to my idea, never 
eliminated, whether he called it God or Fate, 
Destiny or Nature. . . Even in the 
strange ode to Ahriman, to the malignant 
power which reigns and rules, hidden, to 
the detriment of the human race, it is not 
a nullity; a first cause still is recognized.” 


From another point of view he writes: 


“I end by regarding ‘La Ginestra’ as 
Glacomo’s greatest work—this not only for 


| its poetic value, which possesses the mathe- 


matic exactitude, the profound intuition, of 
Dante, together with the mild austerity, the 
sad serenity, and the vast comprehension 
of Lucretius; but for the informing thought 
on which he, speaking a more daring and de- 
termined language than heretofore, sets the 
true and final sea! of his personality. He 
has flung off the grim power of Ahriman and 
has returned, as a philosopher must, if not to 
God and Fate, to Nature. Nature he neither 
praises nor deems a friend; nay, he hopes to 
see the human company, society, leagued 


| against her, for the protection, welfare, and 


happiness of all. Thus ended his 


| but suggesting the only remedy—a powerful 
| sense of human solidarity in the presence of 


study the efforts Leopardi made to resist | 


and repel this tendency before letting him- | |. 5. ner red mption, the ish he felt 


self be carried away by sentiment and in- 


firm thoughts to final conclusions. He never | 
erected pessimism, negation, into a system; — 


his poetry, with its incoherencies and ex- 
ceptions and contradictions, is the intimate 
drama of his morbid sensitiveness, of his 
education so cruelly constrained and re- 


| might avail her. 


Nature’s indifference. Whisper low: Giacomo 
was in touch with socialism.” 


The pages that enthrall us in this enchant- 
ing little volume are those which revindicate 
Leopardi’s love of Italy, his passionate de- 


at his own impotence to promote it, his keen 
appreciation of any effort or chance that 
Ninety of Carducci'’s 216 
pages are dedicated to the three patriotic 


' canzoni, “All’ Italia,” “Sopra il Monumento 
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di Dante,” 
minds the modern detractors of Leopardi’s 
patriotism that his love and pride of country 
exhale even from his earliest letters. 
country is Italy. I burn with love for her, 
thanking Heaven that I was born Italian.” 
“Oh, fatherland mine, I cannot shed my 
blood for thee, thou art not! In what work, 
how, in what fashion, can I spend my sweat, 
my sufferings, my blood?’’ This hymn to 
Italy, so cruelly derided by Tommaseo and so 
little understood by De Sanctis, inflamed the 
patriotic conscience and forefelt the sen- 
timent of duty and sacrifice that inspired 
two heroic generations. Carducci quotes the 
verses: ‘‘None fight for thee? None of thy 
sons defend thee? To arms! arms here! 
Even alone will I combat and die for thee. 
Oh, Heaven grant that my blood may kindle 
fire in Italian breasts,”’ and then continues: 

“Ah, this artificial? ridiculous? comic? It 
was said in Recanati that when Giacomo’s 
canzone was published, Vitto Fedele, Car- 


“Ad Angelo Mai,”’ and he re- | 


“My j 


bonaro, after reading it, exclaimed, ‘O not | 


alone shall you die for Italy’; and Fedele, 
arrested during the Roman 


conspiracy of | 


1830, condemned to death, but with sentence | 


commuted to the galleys, 
later in the fortress of Civita Vecchia. ‘With 
Manzoni in church, with Leopardi in war,’ 
said other patriotic volunteers. Comic? ri- 
diculous? artificial? Poets, true poets, are 
seers; they foreshadow the soul of their 
country! 
is already a history. And the yet unborn 
years Duniel remembercd. There is the his- 
tory of the adventures, now dispraised, now 
glorifieé, of Young Italy—the Bandiera bro- 
thers and their followers shot to death in a 
flower-clad valley under the July sun; Pisa- 
cane rowing up to death under the sun of 
June. Settembrini, the illustrious galley- 


In the young poet’s verses there | 


died two years | 


slave of Santo Stefano, had already gently | 
admonished his fri@énd, De Sanctis, that this | 


poem was quite other than 
effusion.’ ‘Leopardi represents our times, 
De Sanctis, mine. His verses kindled the 
flre, we recited and repeated them, and for 
many ~who fell for our beloved and sacred 
country they were their last words in life. 
And those youths had just quitted school; 
some came from your own school, O friend 


beloved.’ Again, in 1848, the Roman Na- 
tional Legion passing through Ancona to 
fight the Austrians on the Po, halted at 
Leopardi's house, where his favorite sister 


welcomed them. ‘Ah,’ wrote one of the 
volunteers, ‘if the city sent a cannon with 
his name inscribed on it, his great soul 
would direct every shot; he would forget all 
past griefs, and rejoice that his native city 
had decreed him such a monument.’ 
how Leopardi was held in 1848. 
came the critics.” 


Afterwards 


The odes to Dante and to Monsignor Mai 


‘a schoolboy’s | 


| 


Col. C. L. Conder; ‘The Life of Napoleon 


III.,’ by Archibald Forbes; ‘Holland and the | 


Hollanders,’ by David S. Meldrum; ‘Africa: 
Its Partition and Its Future,’ by Henry M. 
Stanley and others; and ‘Hawaii in Time of 
Revolution,’ by Mary H. Krout. 

Further announcements by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons are: ‘Final Proof; or, The Value of Evi- 
dence,’ by Rodrigues Ottolengui; ‘Mexico 
and the United States,’ by Matias Romero, 
Mexican Minister to the United States; ‘Re- 
naissance Masters,’ by George B. Rose; ‘The 
Groundwork of Science,’ by St. George Mi- 
vart; ‘Earth Sculpture; or, The Origin of 
Land-Forms,’ by Prof. James Geikie; 
‘Catering for Two: Comfort and Economy 
for Small Households,’ by Alice M. James. 
Also, in the series of ‘‘Heroes of the Na- 
tions’ and “Story of the Nations’ respec- 


} 
riet H. Robinson; and ‘Great Books,’ by Dean 


Farrar. 

Copeland & Day, Boston, announce ‘Lite- 
rary Likings,’ essays by Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton; ‘About Music,’ two volumes of essays 


| by William F. Apthorp; and two books of 


and | 


tively, ‘Bismarck and the New German Em- | 
pire: How it Arose and What it Displaced,’ | 


by J. W. Headlam, and ‘The Story of the 
West Indies,’ by Amos K. Fiske. 


verse, ‘Labor and the Angel,’ by Duncan 
Campbell, and ‘The Wayfarers,’ by Miss 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 

A study of the ‘Ohio Tax-Inquisitor Law,’ 
by Mr. T. N. Carver, is published by the 
Macmillan Co. for the American Economic 
Association. Mr. Carver regards this law as 
“a last attempt to buttress up the decaying 
general-property tax, which, in spite of the 
practical difficulties in the way of its ad- 
ministration, is still popularly regarded 
throughout the United States as the ideal tax 
system.”’ Such being the regard in which 
this system is held, it is not apparent why 
it should be called ‘decaying,’ unless be- 


| cause of the corruption which it encourages. 


D. Appleton & Co. add also ‘Cannon and | 
Camera,’ from the seat of war in Cuba, by | 
John C. Hemment, war artist at the front; | 


‘Puerto Rico,’ an illustrated handbook by 
Frederick A. Ober and others; ‘Stories of 
Our Navy in Time of War,’ by Franklin 
Matthews; ‘The Gospel Writ in Steel,’ by 
Arthur Paterson; and ‘David Harum,’ 


Noyes Westcott. 
Macmillan Company announce ‘The Me- 


, 
' story of American Life, by the late Edward | 


moir of Bismarck,’: by Dr. Moritz Busch; | 


‘Paul, the Man, the Missionary, 
Teacher,’ by Orello Cone, D.D.; ‘De Soto 
and his Men in the Land of Florida,’ by 
Miss Grace King; ‘Tales of the Enchanted 
Isles of the Atlantic,’ by T. W. Higginson; 
‘The Two Magics,’ by Henry James; and 
Zola’s ‘Dr. Pascal,’ translated by Mary J. 
Serrano. 

From Francis P. Harper we are to have 


and the | 


‘The Wild Fowl of the United States and | 


British Possessions,’ by Prof. Daniel GQ. 


Elliot, profusely illustrated; ‘Forty Years a | 


Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri: The Per- 
sonal Narrative of Charles Larpenteur,’ 
edited by Dr. Elliott Coues, forming No. 2 in 
the American Explorer Series; a reprint 


| of Silas Wood’s rare ‘History and Sketch of 


This is 
edited by Wm. 8. Pelletreau; 


are reviewed and expounded from the point | 


of 
aspiration and 
porary patriots. 


of their patriotic inspiration and 
their influence on contem- 
In the year following their 
publication, the revolutions in Naples and 


view 


| by J. Herbert Slater; 


Piedmont initiated the series of failures that 
resulted in final success. But Leopardi 
would not have been content with mere po- 
litical emancipation; he foresaw the ne- 
cessity of moral, material, and intellectual | 
regeneration, IW. MM 


Notes. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish shortly 
‘Glimpses of Modern German Culture,’ by 
Prof. Kuno Francke of Harvard; ‘Modern 
French Fiction,’ by Prof. Benjamin W. 
Wells; ‘Essays on Work and Culture,’ by 
Hamilton W. Mabie; ‘American Bookmen,' 





by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, with illustrations; | 
‘Drypoints and Drawings,’ by Paul Helleu; | 
‘The Hittites and their Language,’ by Lieut.- 


the Town of Huntington, 
‘The Early 
Wills of Westchester County, N. Y., 1664- 
1784,’ abstracted and annotated by the same 
editor; ‘The Romance of Book-Collecting,’ 
‘Weather Lore,’ a 
collection of proverbs, etc., by Richard In- 
ward, President of the Royal Meteorological 
Society; ‘The Free Library,’ by J. J. Ogle, 
and kindred works in a series edited by Dr. 
Richard Garnett of the British Museum. 

‘The Poems of Richard Realf,’ edited by 
Col. Richard J. Hinton; ‘Catherine of Siena,’ 
by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.; and ‘The Cy- 
clopedia of Classified Dates,’ edited by 
Charles EB. Little, are among the forthcoming 
publications of Funk, Wagnalls & Co. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. will issue imme- 
diately ‘Korean Sketches: A Missionary’s 
Observations in the Hermit Nation,’ by the 
Rev. James 8. Gale. 

Besides Victor Duruy’s ‘General History of 
the World,’ translated by Prof. Grosvenor of 
Amherst, T, Y. Crowell & Co, will issue 
shortly Brunetiére’s ‘Manual of the History 
of French Literature,’ translated by Ralph 
Derechef; ‘Municipal Monopolies,’ edited by 


Prof. Edward W. Bemis; ‘Loom and Spin- | 


dle,’ old-time factory life described by Har- 


| map, 


Long Island,’ | 





The “‘inquisitor law’’ has the same tendency, 
and deserves condemnation as promoting 
bribery, even if it results, as Mr. Carver 
shows, in the taxation of a considerable 
amount of intangible property which might 
otherwise escape. 

The “Kiinstler-Monographien” of Velhagen 
& Klasing, Leipzig, of which we have fre- 
quently spoken, were very happily conceived 
as thin volumes in tasteful limp cloth 
binding, and this model has been followed 
in a new series of popular .‘‘Monographien 
zur Erdkunde,”’ called specifically ‘Land und 
Leute.’ From Lemcke & Buechner we have 
the first number, on Thiiringia, a district 
lending itself admirably to the project by 
virtue alike of its scenery and its imperisha- 
ble associations with great men and great 
events. These are beautifully illustrated by 
copious half-tone and other plates, and the 
text (by A. Stobel) runs on in somewhat 
dithyrambic vein, as befits the land of Goethe 
and Schiller and Luther, of Wieland and 
Herder and Fritz Reuter. There is a geologi- 
cal map of Thiiringia, but none political, 
which seems a shortcoming. With a modern 
surely, each of these monographs 
should be provided, and with an index. They 
would then unreservedly commend them- 
selves for pleasurable geographical instruc- 
tion. The next issue will be Cuba. 

The tenth volume of Jules Lemafitre’s ‘Im- 
pressions de Théatre’ (Paris: Société Fran- 
caise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie) exhibits 
all the qualities which have made the impres- 
sionist critic famous, and is as entertaining 
and instructive as any that have yet ap- 
peared. There is a solidity, too, about the 
studies, a decisiveness about the’ judgments. 
a resolute way of stating convictions—even 
though certain to prove unpalatable to dra- 
matists and public—that give additional 
weight to the opinions of the critic. The 
article on the much over-praised ‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac” contains, as nearly as may be, 
the impression that play makes on thinking 
hearers and readers not carried away by the 
wave of Rostand-Coquelin success. The re- 
ply to Brandes, on the Ibsen question, is not 
only witty, it is just, and the review of 
Geoffroy’s work as a dramatic critic both 
sound and useful, 

M. Henri Michel, in ‘Le Quarantiéme Fau- 
teuil’ (Paris: Hachette), has collected the 
articles published by him in the 7’emps on 
the various “receptions’’ of successful can- 
didates by the French Academy. Many of 
them were worth preserving, and, for the sake 
of these, others less valuable may be read. 
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But there is getting to be altogether an 
over-abundance of republished newspaper ar- 
ticles. 

M. Lanson’s ‘Corneille’ (Paris: Hachette) 
is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject, not only in so far as the dra- 
matist is concerned, but also in respect of 
the evolution of tragedy in France and the 
part played by Corneille in moulding it. The 
biographical portion is necessarily brief, but 
M. Lanson has utilized all the space at his 
command for a close study of the tragedies, 
their composition, their characteristics, and 
the influence they had on men of the day and 
of later generations. According to him. 
there are two distinct forms of the French 
tragedy—that of the fifteenth century, of 
which Jodelle is the creator, and that of the 
seventeenth, of which Corneille is the father. 
These two forms are separated, or linked, by 
the tragi-comedy. This ‘whole question is 
well discussed, as well as that of the funda- 
mental element of Corneille’s drama—the 
force of the will; and M. Lanson, in a series 
of very able pages, shows how the triumph 
of the will led to the very coldness and lack 
of interest of the later tragedies. Highly to 
be commended also are the reflections on 
the present mental state of France—reflec- 
tions which have been made somewhat dif- 
ferently by others, but which it behooves re- 
sponsible writers to impress more and more 
on their readers. 

M. Remy de Gourmont publishes ‘Le 
Deuxiéme Livre des Masques’ (Paris: Mer- 
cure de France), illustrated, as was the 
first, by the admirable drawings of M. F. 
Vallotton. The appreciations of this writer 
will not readily be accepted by most readers, 
who, from their own study of the authors 
lauded, will feel unable to endorse all the 
fine things M. de Gourmont says of them; 
but every one will enjoy the portraits, which 
are excellent, characteristic, and striking. 
They form the more valuable portion of the 
work. 


Too many persons prefer legend to history 
and romance to fact. To such as these the 
solid work of M. Frantz Funck-Brentano, 
‘Légendes et Archives de la Bastille’ (Paris: 
Hachette), will not commend itself, but to 
the other and growing class which prefers 
truth to fiction, the book is very welcome in- 
deed. It upsets the popular, widespread, 
and deep-rooted notion of the character of 
the Bastille and of the storming (or alleged 
storming) thereof, and, inferentially, casts 
ridicule upon the national féte-day of France. 
M. Funck-Brentano gives us first the history 
of the Bastille, or royal chateau, which even- 
tually became a prison for ordinary crimi- 
nals, but nevertheless always preserved a 
character of superiority over other prisons, 
in that it was the most comfortable, the 
most pleasant, and the most liberally ad- 
ministered—so much so that prisoners not 
infrequently begged to be allowed to remain. 
This novel view is supported by documenta- 
ry evidence drawn from the archives now 
preserved in the Arsenal Library at 
Paris. M. Funck-Brentano discusses the 
incarceration of literary men, the imprison- 
ment of Danry, better known as La- 
tude, of whom he has a very poor opinion, 
and finally the taking of the fortress-pri- 
son, which he ruthlessly but wisely strips 
of its sham heroism and republican gran- 
deur. A most interesting chapter is that on 
the Man of the Iron Mask (the mask was 
of velvet and not of iron). In this chapter 
he pronounces upon the prisoner’s identity. 


The whole work is of the greatest interest 
and admirably written. 

Mr. Edward W. James's Lower Norfolk 
County (Virginia) Antiquary (Richmond: 
George M. West) is edited in the true 
spirit of respect for recorded fact and 
with a nice discrimination in selection. For 
its own section it is an invaluable aid to 
genealogical research. In the current issue, 
No. 2, Part 3, it offers two lists of special 
interest, one being of harp and piano own- 
ers, Portsmouth, 1855, from the Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue’s report, but without 
(what would have been curious) an indica- 
tion of the respective instruments. How- 
ever, out of eighty-two, fifteen were rated 
at a valuation below $100, and may perhaps 
stand for harps, if not for all. This would 
be an extraordinary proportion in any 
Northern city of corresponding population. 
The other list is of property-owners in Nor- 
folk County on the eve of the civil war 
(1860), and in it figure a noticeable num- 
ber of mulattoes and blacks, destitute of 
real property, however, and not overabound- 
ing in personal; but one Mary Ann Wilson 
(a black woman) stands up well even among 
the whites with $500. Records of church 
confession of unchastity such as are co- 
piously paralleled at the North even in the 
Quaker denomination, and of witchcraft 
are other features of the Antiquary this 
month. 


Petermann’s Mitteilungen, number seven, 
contains the notes of several expeditions by 
R. Ludwig into a region in northeastern 
Venezuela, known as the Cafios, which 4p- 
pears to be rich in largely undeveloped na- 
tural resources, mineral and agricultural. 
Extensive deposits of sulphur, for instance, 
were found, which, though only a few miles 
from the sea, were unutilized from the lack 
of roads and means of transport. In an in- 
teresting communication, Dr. O. Baumann, 
the well-known African traveller, chronicles 
the latest crossing of Africa by a traveller. 
This is the sand-flea, or jigger, which buries 
itself in the flesh, generally of the feet, and, 
if neglected, causes a putrefying sore, often 
fatal. It was brought to Ambriz on the west 
coast in 1872 in the sand-ballast of a ship 
from Brazil. Thirteen years later the doctor 
found it at Stanley Pool on the Congo. The 
Emin Pasha relief expedition carried it to 
the Victoria Nyanza, where it proved a great 
scourge, “destroying whole villages.’’ In 
1897 it had reached the east coast and is now 
found on the island of Zanzibar, from whence 
it will probably continue its travels to India 
and the South Seas. Some interesting figures 
are given showing the significant increase 
of the freight traffic on the Transcaspian 
Railway. The largest single article carried 
west was cotton, mainly from Fergana. The 
amount transported last year, more than 
two hundred million pounds, was about a 
third of the whole amount consumed in Rus- 
sia. 


The woodchuck, or ground-hog, on his de- 
structive side has long engaged the attention 
of farmers, who like not his burrowing in 
their truck gardens or in their hayfields. 
Science has found it somewhat difficult to 
come to their aid. In the latest Bulletin of 
the Bussey Institution of Harvard University, 
vol. ii., part vii., Prof. F. H. Storer gives a 
chapter to the subject, and appears to think 
that certain ‘‘torches’’ which he describes 
meet the emergency. Foxes and skunks may 
also be kept down by the same agency. - 

The Department of Geology and Natural 


Resources of Indiana has published its 
twenty-second annual report, setting forth 
in part the work accomplished during 1897 
The report includes papers of economic value 
relating to the clay and petroleum indus 
tries, together with official reports on mines 
natural gas, and illuminating ocils. The most 
important feature of the book {fs an illustrat- 
ed catalogue of the birds of Indiana, with 
an account of their habits, by Amos W 
Butler. The utilization of convict labor in 
making road material is advocated by W. 
8. Blatchley, State Geologist He advises 
the purchase of an extensive bed of shale 
and the erection of a paving-brick factory, 
to be worked by inmates of the pent- 
tentiary at Michigan City. Nearly a thou 
sand of these able-bodied men now march 
about for exercise, and are maintained in 
idleness by the industry of honest citizens, 
because the labor organizations of Indiana 
are opposed to their competition. This plan 
considers the employment of convicts only 
in the preparation of material, and it ts 
claimed that a year’s output will suffice to 
pave almost one hundred miles of roadway; 
all grading, teaming, and brick-laying to be 
done by free labor 

The Boletin of the Geological Institute of 
Mexico, number ten, is devoted to a biblic- 
graphical list of books and scientific papers 
relating to the geology, metallurgy, and 
mines of Mexico, issued between 1556 and 
1896. The 1,953 titles are catalogued in two 
parts—an author-index and an alphabetical 
list of memoirs, reports, and anonymous 
works. There is also a subject-index and an 
index of places mentioned 

The oldest academy in the United States 
is at Old Byfield, in the town of Newbury, 
Essex County, Mass. It was established in 
1763 by a bequest from Lieut.-Gov. William 
Dummer, and has been known ever since as 
Dummer Academy. Of late years the in- 
stitution has somewhat languished, but in 
1896 a new departure was taken and there 
is good promise of success under the effi- 
cient management of the present teachers 
The buildings and equipment of the school, 
however, require to be renovated, and the 
trustees have determined to raise a fund of 
$25,000 in order that this “anctent and hon- 
orable” institution may not be distanced by 
modern competitors. It has a noble list of 
officers and alumni, and has many claims to 
the aid which a committee from the Har- 
vard faculty, after visitation, recommends. 
Those who wish to contribute may communi- 
cate with Mr. J. H. Ropes, No. 34% Shepard 
Street, Cambridge, Mass 


—Some years ago we called attention to the 
remarkable accuracy, good sense, and criti- 
eal acumen displayed in Prof. Calvin 
Thomas's edition of the First Part of 
Goethe’s “Faust’’ (Boston: D. C. Heath). 
It is a pleasure to state that the Second Part, 
which was published last winter, shows the 
editor fully up to the high standard set by 
himself. We do not recail a single essay, 
either in German or in English, that gives 
as lucid and succinct a synopsis of the va- 
rious phases through which the Faust con- 
ception passed in Goethe's mind from 1800 
to 1831 as ia given in the first half of Prof. 
Thomas's Introduction. Nor are we ac- 
quainted with a saner or more truly en 
lightened analysis of the poem as a whole 
than that contained in those chapters of the 
present edition entitled “The Completed 
Second Part’ and “The Didactic Element.”’ 
It is not surprising, but none the less grati- 
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fying, to find in Prof. Thomas a strong advo- 
cate of the poetic as against the speculative 
interpretation; to hear him say of the 
‘“Mummenschanz”’: “To impute to it as a 
whole any profound allegorical or ‘philo- 
sophical’ meaning, is simply to mistake the 
character of Goethe's art”; to see him pass 
by with utter silence Veit Valentin’s pseudo- 
scientific expectorations about a supposed 
mysterious connection between Homunculus 
and Helena. And it is a genuine delight to 
come across such bits of striking and whole- 
some language as: “What, then, does 
Homunculus ‘mean’? The question is absurd. 
As well ask what Puck means, or Robin 
Goodfellow, or Jack-the-Giant-Killer’’; or 
this: “Helena is not Greek art, nor an em- 
bodiment of any other abstraction what- 
ever, but a legendary personage. The sym- 
bolism is not to be grasped by the help of a 
‘key’ or of logical analysis, but by the poetic 
imagination; and it will suggest more or less 
to the reader according to his familiarity 
with the underlying legend, with Greek 
poetry, with medieval life and history, with 
the great classico-romantic controversy. One 
who knows or cares little about these things 
will not find the ‘Helena’ very interesting.” 


-—-It is only natural that the soundness and 
soberness of Prof. Thomas’s judgment should 
at the same time be his limitation. There are 
not a few instances in either of these two vol- 
umes where his very clear-headedness seems 
to have prevented himfrom entering into the 
deeper import of Goethe’s conceptions, That 
the “Urfaust” version, ‘der trockne Schwér- 
mer,” for the later reading, ‘‘der trockne 
Schleicher,” should be made to vindicate 
famulus Wagner from the charge of soulless 
pedantry, is well-nigh Wagnerish. To dis- 
miss the mysterious grandeur of the mo- 
thers-scene as a “bit of solemn fooling’’ be- 
trays a state of mind quite out of tune with 
Faust’s ecstatic exclamation: ‘Das Schaudern 
ist der Menschheit bestes Theil.” And not 
even an attempt is made to follow the inner 
process of Faust’s gradually rising superior 
to the empty formalism of Mephisto’s arti- 
fices. But these defects, as we have said, 
are so closely bound up with the signal 
merits of Prof. Thomas's method of inter- 
pretation, and they are so entirely oversha- 
dowed by his achievements, that it would be 
injustice as well as ingratitude to dwell upon 
them. The fact remains that now for the 
first time we have an edition of ‘Faust’ 
which makes it possible for the student to 
approach the poet himself without having to 
wade through a sea of scholastic formulas, 
and which, at the same time, embodies the 
result of all those historical and philological 
investigations which, during the last thirty 
years, have shed new light on Goethe's ethi- 
eal and artistic development. 


~-Speaking of ‘“Faust,"”” we cannot forego 
mentioning a little volume of poems by 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard, which 
display a personality of truly Faust-like 
temper. If we mistake not, these poems— 
they are published under the title, 
‘Verse von Hugo Terberg’ (Grossenhain: 
Baumert & Ronge)—belong in the same cate- 
gory with the new dramatic productions that 
cluster around the names of Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, as well as with the lyric effu- 
sions of a Johanna Ambrosius. Widely apart 
as they are, both in tone and in subject-mat- 
ter, from the strains of the Prussian peasant- 
poetess, they have the same intense subjec- 
tivity, impulsiveness, earnestness, joyfulness, 





and power. They are another and most 
welcome evidence that the days of the aca- 
demicians and faultless rhymesters are count- 
ed in Germany, and that lyric poetry, too, like 
the drama, is coming to be an expression 
of the fundamental problems of modern life. 
Where there is so much to admire, it is hard 
to select; but thoughtful readers will proba- 
bly agree that the two poems “Nach dem 
Diner” and “‘Staub’’ deserve the prize—the 
one as a thrilling picture of the social cata- 
clysm whose coming we instinctively feel, 
the other as a truly titanic vision of the 
soul’s struggle for infinite activity. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Prof. Miinsterberg, 
though now living amid non-German sur- 
roundings, will not cease to consider himself 
pledged to German literature. 


—At a convention of Scandinavian philolo- 
gists recently held in Christiania, Prof. 
Sophus Bugge of the University of Chris- 
tiania read a very interesting paper on the 
origin of the Runes. Since Prof. Wimmer of 
the University of Copenhagen, in 1873, pub- 
lished his book on the ‘Origin of Runic 
Writing’ (a German, revised translation of 
this work appeared in 1887 under the title 
‘Die Runenschrift’), it has been considered 
scientifically established that the runes 
were developments of Latin  charac- 
ters with which the Teutonic tribes at an 
early age had become acquainted. Now 
Bugge has reached another conclusion. It 
is an established fact that runic characters 
were used by Goths, as well as by Anglo- 
Saxons and other Western Germanic tribes, 
besides the Scandinavians, and we know the 
Anglo-Saxon, Gothic,and Scandinavian names 
of the runes. There is, too, an historic con- 
nection not only between the names but 
also between the signs and sound values 
which the runes have with the different Ger- 
manic tribes. The signs had their origin 
in the written characters of Southern na- 
tions, and it is proved that some of them 
are developed from Latin characters. Con- 
sequently, the runes must have originated 
with a Teutonic tribe that directly or indi- 
rectly had become acquainted with Latin 
characters, and from them they must have 
come to other Germanic tribes, and at the 
same time the names of the runic charac- 
ters were borrowed by one nation from an- 
other. The tribe which originated the runes 
could not have been the Scandinavians, and 
hardly any West Germanic tribe, but must 
have been the Goths, who employed the runes 
earlier than any other tribe can be shown 
to have used them. Although the runes pre- 
suppose knowledge of Latin characters, it is 
wrong with Wimmer to draw the conclusion 
that they originated exclusively in that al- 
phabet. Prof. Bugge believes that they also 
presuppose knowledge of the Greek alpha- 
bet, and there is, in fact, nothing improb- 
able in assuming that the authors of the 
runic alphabet knew both kinds of charac- 
ters. Several of the runic signs may have 
developed from Greek characters, and the 
name of one of the runes may be derived 
from the name of one of the Greek letters. 
As a medium we may assume Celtic Gauls 
who knew both Greek and Latin writing, 


-—In the Gothic transiation of the Bible 
there are not a few Celtic words, some of 
which may have been borrowed in Europe; 
but one word points in another direction, the 
word for disciple, which, as it is used ex- 
clusively in the Christian sense of the word, 
must have been borrowed from Christian 
Celts, none other than those living in Asia 
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Minor, the Galatians. With them the Goths 
came into contact, and in an expedition to 
Asia Minor in 267 a. D. they made some 
Galatian prisoners. On the other hand, there 
is a certain similarity between names of 
runic signs on one side and of Armenian and 
Georgian characters on the other. There 
had been contact between Christian Arme- 
nians and Goths at the time when the latter 
were converted to Christianity; in the Goth- 
ic translation of the Bible there are words 
of Armenian origin, and the Goths in 267 © 
probably also took Armenian prisoners. On 
the other hand, the apostle of the Armenians 
was familiar with Greek civilization, and the 
Armenian alphabet as well as the Georgian 
was patterned upon the Greek. Prof. 
Bugge’s conclusion, therefore, is that the 
runes were invented by Goths in southeast- 
ern Europe a few years after the expedition 
of the year 267, and that they prob- 
ably resulted from the efforts of a 
few men, or perhaps one single es- 
pecially gifted man, who built his sys- 
tem on information obtained from Chris- 
tian prisoners from Asia Minor, at least one 
of whom must have been a Galatian and one 
an Armenian. The chief difficulty lies in 
making this theory agree with the facts es- 
tablished by archeology as to the first use of 
the runes by the Scandinavians. How long 
a time would be needed for the migration of 
the runes from the Goths of Southeastern 
Europe to Scandinavia? Some authors have 
suggested 200 years, but such a long time 
seems excessive. Runic inscriptions are 
found in the oldest Danish moor finds, which 
by Danish archeologists are attributed to 
the fourth century A. p., and assuming that 
supposition to be correct, Bugge’s theory 
would be possible. But other authorities 
date the age of those finds further back, and 
if they are right his theory would be sub- 
ject to difficulties. 


—An exceptionally interesting number of 
the Consular Reports for August opens with 
an elaborate paper upon coffee, the methods 
of cultivation, marketing, cost, and profits, 
together with the world’s production and 
consumption, by our Consul at Santos, Bra- 
zil, Mr. F. D. Hill. The present annual pro- 
duction he estimates at twelve million bags 
(1,584,000,000 pounds), of which Brazil fur- 
nishes three-quarters. The United States is 
the greatest consumer in the world, taking 
about four and a half million bags. Coffee 
is by far the most important of Brazilian 
exports, its money value in 1895 having been 
$140,000,000 out of a total of $180,000,000. 
“Everybody has gone into coffee-raising,”’ 
so that the common necessaries of life are 
imported. The Consul holds that there is 
now ab overproduction, which is the main 
cause of the serious fall in prices. This 
report is followed by an account of some 
of the efforts made to improve the condition 
of agriculture in Russia by the establish- 
ment of schools for instruction in agricul- 
ture, gardening, the.care of cattle, the dairy 
industry, forestry, etc. In the province of 
Bkaterinoslav alone, in 1895, out of 500 ele- 
mentary village schools 227 had gardens of 
more than an acre each, in which were over 
a hundred thousand fruit-bearing trees and 
bushes, and more than two hundred thou- 
sand forest trees and bushes. Fifty-five 
thousand of these were given to peasants 
for planting. Dairy schools for boys and 
girls, not exceeding twelve in number, “may 
be established on all private estates where a 
regular dairy industry is carried on, where 
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there are not less than eighty milch cows, 
and where each cow gives not less than 2,700 
pounds of milk annually.” This permission, 
which carried with it a treasury subvention, 


funds set apart for this purpose, while a 
number of schools have been founded and 
are maintained by private contributions. 
The Consul at Chefoo, Mr. John Fowler, 
calls attention to the importance of our 
trade in North China, which he estimates at 
more than eight million dollars a year, or 
three times the amount of that in 1890. 








BROWNSON. 
Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life, from 1803 


Presbyterian after “dashing [his) speculative 
brains against the rocks of infidelity” on his 


| way from his first moorings. Extracts from 
| bis journal show how easily he mastered the 
has been availed of to the full extent of the | 


conventional jargon of Presbyterian piety, 
but hardly a year had passed before he was 
as glib in his appropriation of Universalist 
formulas. That he did not become a Uni- 
versalist preacher until 1826 was owing to a 
terrible sickness which covered a good part 


| of the years 1824 and 1825. He kept up his 


| Universalist connection until 1829. But he 


wore his new faith with a difference from his 
coreligionists. His chameleon style reflected 
that of Thomas Paine, and his thought took 
on the practical color of Franklin's. Espe- 


| cially were his views of the Bible and of 


to 1844. By Henry F. Brownson. Detroit: 
| point of view. For a_ time his fu- 
| rious anti-Calvinism condoned his here- 


The Author. 1898. 
A more unattractive volume than this, so 


far as its exterior semblance goes, we do | 


not often see, but the contents deserve a 
better visual presentation. Dictated by filial 
piety, they do not exaggerate the part the 
father played in Transcendental times. There 


is, indeed, much of adverse criticism, but | 


this is little more than a reflection of the 
father’s Roman Catholic superiority to the 
“confusions of his wasted youth.”” We have 


revelation heretical from the Universalist 


sies, but in 1829 we find him un- 
der suspicion, and, as he was never slow 
in changing front, in December of that year 
the celebrated Fanny Wright was able to 
announce that he had “held out to her the 
hand of fellowship and become attached to 
the Free Enquirer,” the organ of her opi- 


| nions. He had already, in the Gospel Advo- 


here a very interesting book, quite indis- | 
pensable for those who would fully com- 
prehend the Transcendental movement and | 


the men who shaped its destinies. In | 
| writers for the Free Enqwirer had the cou- 


most histories of the movement and bio: 


graphies of its leading spirits Brownson is | 
touched evasively, quite as much as if his | 


career and its final outcome were discredita- 


ble to the Transcendentalists as if they | 
| care, and he became an eager advocate of the 


were so to himself; so that, if any antique 
song were sung for him, it would be: 


“Oh, breathe not his name! 
Let him He in the shade.”’ 


John Quincy Adams bracketed him, in | 


one of the famous passages of his Diary, 
| New York the Daily Sentinel, but in the au- 


with Emerson and Garrison as deserving of 


the most absolute distrust. The Rev. O. B. | 
| party, and gave his influence and that of his 


| paper to the Jackson candidate for the gov- 


Frothingham, in his ‘New England Tran- 
scendentalism,’ characterized him briefly and 
effectively. But it is evident from this vol- 
ume, as it was to many in advance of it, 


that his early reputation has been too much | 


obscured by his recession from the ‘“‘come- 
outers” into the Roman Church. It is quite 


cate, come bravely to her defence against 
malign aspersions. He now accepted cordial- 
ly her views of marriage as a purely volun- 
tary arrangement, terminable at will; but 
his son does not believe that he or any of the 


rage of their convictions and lived up to 
them. He also accepted her doctrine of the 
state education of children, their parents to 
surrender them at an early age to public 


doctrines of the Workingmen’s party, of 
which Fanny Wright was the inspiring soul. 
In support of this party, which was not by 
any means s0 agrarian as its enemies repre- 
sented it, Brownson established in western 


tumn of 1830 he was already tired of the new 


ernorship. 


In February, 1831, he began preaching in 
Ithaca, N. Y., as an independent minister. 


| He had already preached there as a Univer- 


possible that this obscuration is more ac- | 


cordant with his real merits as a thinker 


joyed before his recession, but there can 
henceforth be no doubt that his standing 


er, much followed and admired, and the 
fact is an important one in our general 


of their life was of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together. The range was wide from 
Emerson and Hedge and Parker to some 
of those whom Emerson described so happi- 
ly in his “Historic Notes” and “Chardon 
Street Convention.” In the present Life 
of Brownson we get not only the measure 


salist. His new creed was a Religion of 
Humanity, apparently entirely innocent of 


| Comte’s. His doubts of God’s existence were 
and reformer than was the standing he en- | 


first excited by reading Paley’s ‘Natural 
Theology.’ But “ a voice within the breast”’ 


| renewed his waning faith. Apparently his 
was for a time that of a conspicuous lead- | 


infidelity for the next few years was much 
grosser in others’ apprehension and in 


| his own than in reality. At the presént time 
estimate of the Transcendentalists. The web | 


it would not disqualify him for the ministry 
of an orthodox church, but relatively to the 
orthodoxy of 1830-34 it was strongly marked. 


_In January, 1834, a new monthly religious 


of his character and performance, but much | 


vivid impression of other leaders through 
their relation to his thought and work. 
Orestes Augustus Brownson was born in 


ing called Daphnis Augustus, his twin sister 
being called Daphne Augusta, and this out- 


phetic of something wider than the bounda- 
ries of the Congregational body in which he 
was born and had his earliest religious edu- 
cation. In bis nineteenth year he became a 


magazine appeared called the Unitarian. 
James Freeman Clarke was one of the con- 
tributors. It was an attempt to make Uni- 
tarianism speak in the vernacular. Brown- 
s7n’s first article, in an early number, was 


| on “Christianity and Reform,” and in thelater 
| numbers he wrote upon the Saint-Simonians. 


| These articles showed his drift. He was 
1803 and died in 1876. He barely escaped be- | 


still full of that sympathy with workingmen 
which carried him into the workingmen’s 


| party. But he had become consciously a 
break of classical nomenclature was pro- 


Christian, in some intellectual fashion satis- 
factory io himself. The Unitarians received 
him with a cordiality which is an interesting 


| comment on their ecclesiastical dealings with 


| Emerson, Parker, and others. But Brown- 


son's mind was nothing if not oscillatory, 
and, when he first allied himself with the 
Unitarians, it was avowedly as a converted 
infidel. As such he was put on exhibition, 
bu’ very soon his construction of Christianity 
began to grow more liberal, and his ‘Charles 
Elwood,’ published in 1840, was quite as radi- 
cal in iis positions as Theodore Parker. It 
was written two or three years before its 
publication, and before that event Brownson 
had already begun to swing the other way, 
and this tendency was continuous until his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic belief. 
For some ten years, however, he was in 
more or less close afMfiliation with the Uni- 
tarians. A son born to him in 1834 was 


named for Dr. Channing, for whom he al- — 


ways had the greatest reverence, while the 
tone of Channing's letters to him shows a 
respect for his intellectual ability which was 
widely shared among the leading Unitarians. 
A nice glimpse of Channing's delicate asce- 
ticism is conveyed in the pages which tell 
of Brownson’s intending to preach for Chan- 
ning in the afternoon and going home to dine 
with him. The dinner proved so meagre that 
Brownson was obliged to sally out and for- 
tify himself at a hotel for his impending task. 
In the letters of Channing and Ripley and 
other Unitarians to Brownson, we get very 
interesting reflections of their ideas, hopes, 
and plans. Evidently the Unitarians who 
took kindly to him were not those who re- 
presented the “Unitarian orthodoxy " which 
Channing deprecated and deplored. Brownson 
wrote much for the Unitarian Christian Re- 
gister and Christian Examiner, and with a 
force and feeling that were attractive. As a 
preacher he was not less effective than asa writ - 
er. But the intellectual and moral restlessness 
of his earlier career did not much abate 
during the years of his Unitarian affiliation. 
The brilliant and superficial Frenchmen, 
Constant, and Cousin, and Jouffroy, attracted 
him, and he expounded their teathings with 
the warmest sympathy and assimilated these 
with his own thought. He was associated 
with Ripley in publishing their writings. 
He was in correspondence with Cousin, and it 
would appear that he was as influential in 
introducing this French element into the 
Transcendental movement as Ripley was in 
introducing the German, while it is evident 
that the French element was quite as impor- 
tant as the German, being much more capa- 
ble of reproduction in a popular form. 


Brownson had charge of Unitarian pa- 
rishes in Walpole, N. H., and in Canton, 
Mass., but he craved a freer hand, and in 
1836, removing from Canton to Chelsea, he 
established in Boston a Society for Christian 
Union and Progress. So unsectarian was the 
Unitarian temper, so far as Channing could 
effect it, that this movement had much Unita- 
rian sympathy and coédperation. The objects 
of the society were to advocate and prac- 
tise free inquiry, to effect the improvement 
of the manual laborer, to contend for a bet- 
ter morality than the churches generally ap- 
proved. Some of the sympathy which 
Brownson received evidently veiled the sa- 
tisfaction of the more conservative in having 
all the discontented brought together in one 
Adullam’s cave. But the cave-men did not 
agree well among themselves, and it was no 
bed of roses on which Brownson found him- 
self as the leader of his unique organization. 
He was always distinctly an anti-abolition- 
ist, but the pro-slavery mobs of 1835 and 
1836 aroused him to some splendid indigna- 

‘ tion. In the latter year he assumed the edi- 
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torship of the Boston Reformer, which had 
been a Jacksonian paper. His motto was, 


“No party but mankind’; but his closer af- , 


filiation with the Democratic party was stea- 
dily progressive, and in 1843-’4 we find. him 
in frequent correspondence with Calhoun, 
and endeavoring to further the latter’s aspi- 
rations for a Presidential nomination. From 
this correspondence one would not imagine 
that there was such an institution as slavery 
in the United States. Calhoun is consciously 
the political reformer, reprehending Van 
Buren and all his wicked ways. Many read- 
ers will be surprised to find Calhoun habi- 
tually calling his party ‘“‘Republican”’ so late 
as 1844, and speaking of ‘‘States-rights Re- 
publican principles.” Brownson’s political 
relations with Mr. George Bancroft assured 
him for several years a political office, the 
charge of the Marine Hospital in Chelsea. 
If his biographer had been purposely con- 
fusing, he could not have arranged his mat- 
ter in a worse manner. Different lines of 
development are carried on separately, so 
that we do not see their mutual relations, 
and can with difficulty make them out. It 
is evident, however, that Brownson became 
a good party Democrat and a Roman Catho- 
lic almost simu!taneously. The book finds 
its natural climax in his being utilized by 
his friend Isaac Hecker (later the Paulist 
Father) to get a fat office for a common 
friend. The royal road to Rome which 
Brownson travelled was in remarkable con- 
trast with Newman’s long-drawn agony. He 
had ten times as far to go and went ten 
times as quickly. He was easily the victim 
of mere logic, and as he had decided that 
between Reason and Rome there was no 
middle ground, and as he did not wish to be 
a rationalist, there was not much to give 
him pause. He did, however, stick at the 
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G. McConachie. T. Y. Crowell. 1898. 


Pp. xiv., 441. 

Mr. McConachie’s book is one of those 
pieces of work which, while many degrees 
removed from finality, are nevertheless of 
considerable usefulness, and make a wel- 


ledge in their special field. Compared, as it 
naturally will be, with Miss Follett’s ‘Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives,’ it 


| strikes one at once as less thorough and 


less mature than that admirable monograph; 
at the same time, it is unmistakably the 
product of diligent and independent research, 
and its accumulated facts are grouped with 


' no little skill. We have not space to fol- 


low Mr. McConachie very far into the de- 
tails of his treatise, but shall confine our- 
selves, instead, to a brief review of his 
treatment of three topics of primary im- 
portance in his inquiry. The first concerns 
the origin and strictly historical develop- 


' ment of the congressional committee system; 


the second treats of the composition of the 


' committees; while the third has to do with 


eternal damnation of all his Protestant | 


friends. But the Roman Catholic bishop 
would not budge an inch, and this conduct 
on his part, by a delightful paradox, was the 
last straw which broke the back of Brown- 
son’s indecision. If the bishop had wavered, 


he tells us that his hesitation would have in- | 


fected his church, and he (Brownson) might 
never have been saved. Here is a good sam- 
ple of the working of his mind. He was ever 
quick at finding reasons for the thing he 
would willingly believe. No man was ever 
more driven about by every wind of doc- 
trine. His passion for argument was far in 
excess of his desire for truth. Imperfectly 
educated, he never acquired a consistent 
body of culture or of information. His roots 
were in the air, not in the ground. They 
caught at every passing mood or vagary or 
system of philosophy or social enterprise. 
His intellectual brilliancy blinded his con- 
temporaries to the defects of his intelligence. 
His vogue was for a time remarkable, but 
from our present vantage it would be hard to 
understand if we could forget the genial 
optimism of the time and its too generous 
expectations. His stable equilibrium in the 
Roman Catholic church was possibly the 
exhaustion of the intellectual tramp, and 


possibly it resulted from that cerebral ossifi- | 


cation which frequently accompanies the 
hardening of other tissues when the old age 


of youth is past and the youth of old age is , 


well begun. 


Congressional Committees: A Study of the 
Origin and Development of our National 
and Local Legislative Methods. By Lauros 


the effect of the system upon the general 
course and spirit of legislation. 

On the first point, that of the rise and 
growth of the committee system as we now 
have it, Mr. McConachie’s book, notwith- 
standing the promise of its title, has less 
that is new and important to say than upon 
either of the remaining topics just named. 
The development of committees in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and the distinctive charac- 
teristics of parliamentary procedure, at this 
point, as taken over by the colonial as- 
semblies, are but cursorily treated, while 
the interesting field of colonial legislative 
methods, of which as yet we know but little, 
is barely skirted. This is the more to be 
regretted because the committee system, like 
everything else of value in our institutional 
life, has its roots in the past, and, in spite 
of the changes which it has undergone, has 
in the main been tenacious of precedent. 
Of the colonial legislatures, those of Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as Mr. 


than secondary importance. Geographical 


| location, party service, and the demands of 
| powerful “interests,” have long been de- 
| termining influences, with the first of these 
/ as the strongest; as Mr. McConachie puts it, 


McConachie points out, helped most to de- | 


termine the course of congressional proce- 


dure, while Jefferson’s ‘Manual,’ still vene- | 
' rated though littie used, gathered up for 


a later time the scattered precedents and 


usages of both England and America. | 


Throughout the volume, however, we miss 


orderly exposition of a legislative develop- 
ment in which nothing merely happens. We 
see, for example, how the expansion of na- 
tional business has both muitiplied com- 
mittees and circumscribed their field of ope- 
rations; but only occasionally are we per- 
mitted to see anything of the vital con- 


significant process by which Congress has 
advanced from the nominal to the real heart 
of the national administration. 


in the contest between ability and locality, 


come addition to the store of positive know- the latter has won. The early form of State 


representation, indeed, itself a heritage from 
the days of the Confederation, soon broke 
down in the House of Representatives with 
the increasing size of that body; but in 
the practice of appointing, as a general rule, © 
but one member from a State on the same 
committee, the principle continued to be 
recognized. Naturally, the struggle for 
place has produced some curious situations, 
among them the often-noted preéminence 
of particular States in the actual control of 
legislation. Greeley, in his brief term of 
congressional service, assigned the leader- 
ship, as exercised through advantageous com- 
mittee appointments, to Massachusetts and 
Maine; Mr. McConachie awards it at pre- 
sent to Maine, Illinois, and Iowa. That the 
adherence to State representation in any 
form, as a guiding principle, should also 
work inequality was, of course, inevitable; 
and Mr. McConachie has done good service 
in showing, by a critical examination of 
committee lists, how great the inequalities 
have become. In his view, the rural States 
have always been over-represented on impor- 
tant committees, while the great industrial 
and commercial States have yet to receive 
an equitable allotment of opportunity and 
influence. 

Mr. McConachie’s discussion of the in- 
fluence of the committee system on the ge- 
neral course of legislation in Congress is 
often interesting, though hardly profound 
So far as the House of Representatives is 
concerned, there is essential opposition be- 
tween the committee system and the prin- 
ciple on which the House itself is con- 
stituted. The committees struggle for per- 
manency, while the basis of House member- 
ship is a biennial term. To this opposition 
between constitutional necessity and politi- 
cal interests is due, accordingly, in great 
measure, the centralization of directive 
power in the committee on rules, the ac- 
knowledged preéminence of a few commit- 
tees (like the ways-and-means, judiciary, 
appropriations, and foreign-affairs), and the 


| consequent control of legislation, and even 


the careful tracing of cause and effect, the Of the political destinies of individual mem- 


| bers, by a small and compact body of lead- 
| ers, with the Speaker at their head. For 


most practical purposes, the House has, in 


| fact, ceased to be a deliberative body, and 


has become little more than a machine for 
registering the decisions of its committees. 


| The Senate, indeed, mainly through its pe- 


nection between the two, or to watch the culiar constitution and unrestricted debate, 


preserves the form of free deliberation, but 


| its trend is clearly in the direction long 


When he gomes to deal with the compo- 


sition of the committees, however, Mr. Mc- 
Conachie is at once more detailed and more 
satisfactory. If the congressional commit- 
tee be considered simply as a useful de- 
vice for expediting business by securing, as 
a basis for final action, a preliminary exa- 


since taken by the House. 

Mr. McConachie sees clearly enough this 
strong centralizing tendency, and is in- 
clined to think that it has some evils in its 


| train. His suggested remedies are, first, 
| the choice of the Speaker by popular vote; 


mination of important matters, nothing, ap- 


parently, could be less scientific than the 
selection of committee members primarily 


second, popular election of the Senate; third, 
publicity of committee proceedings; fourth, 
the adoption of the closure by the Senate; 


| and, fifth, the development of the commit- 


tees into “little legislatures,” each with a 


on geographical and party grounds; yet it | 


ts one of the commonplaces of our history 
that the claims of personal ability, as a 
‘ground of choice, have seldom been of other 


special habitation and its own corps of of- 
ficials. For none of these changes are other 
than the familiar arguments advanced, nor 
can we think that the author's discussion 
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makes the wisdom or the expediency of any 
of them more apparent. The last alone has 
the merit of relative novelty. The real safe- 
guard thus far against undue centralization, 
and a very effective one, as Mr. McComachie 
himself points out, is in the fact of frequent 
elections, and the opportunity they afford 
for the expression of public approval or dis- 
sent. It is a watchful public sentiment that 
Congressmen most fear; and the tendency 
so to order the conduct of affairs as to 
compel support and approbation rather than 
censure, while at times checked, is, on the 
whole, unmistakable. Here, then, is the 
real problem of the committee on rules—to 
devise a procedure under which, without un- 
due repression of the minority or total abo- 
lition of debate, legitimate popular demands 
for legislation may be met. In this sense, 
the committee on rules is the mirror of Con- 
gress, and its problems are substantially 
identical with those of the larger body, 
whose nominal servant, but actual leader, it 
is. 

Mr. McConachie has done much of his 
work so thoroughly, and has made avail- 
able so large a store of facts, that one can 
but regret his failure to present his material 
in more concise and definitive form. As a 
whole, his book is the product of industrious 
compilation rather than of wide investiga- 
tion and careful thought. He still harks 
back to the Germanic forests, though he 
spares us the usual reference to clashing 
shields, while his reflections on the future of 
the United States suggest a confidence in 
our political sufficiency and high-mindedness 
which his researches do not always sus- 
tain. His method of citing the congressional 
documents is not to be commended: such 
an indication as ‘1:1, C. A., 1:58, Aug. 6, 
1789"’ (p. 267), has nothing but brevity in 
its favor. We note a few slight misprints, 
the most important being ‘‘Henderson’’ for 
“‘Emerton,’”’ on page 7; in general, how- 
ever, the book is well put together, and the 
index is fairly full. 


The Life of Judge Jeffreys. By H. B. 
Irving. With three portraits. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1898. 

Mr. Irving extends his scope somewhat be- 
yond the traits and actions of the notorious 
judge, by seeking ‘‘to reproduce the general 
features of a period during which the pro- 
ceedings in the courts of law were intimate- 
ly associated with the history of the 
nation.” The announcement, “I have 
formed a rather different estimate of Jef- 
freys’s life and character from that gene- 
rally accepted,” promises an effort at ex- 
tenuation, and we are further given to un- 
derstand that the author’s opinion has been 
formed only “after consulting all accessible 
authorities, both printed and manuscript, 
some of which have not been hitherto made 
use of.” When to width of survey and 
novelty of result is added a style which at 
times savors of Hepworth Dixon's ‘Lord 
Bacon,’ one need not fear that he will have 
little food for comment. 

There are certain limits within which an 
apologist of Jeffreys must keep. It is a 
simple matter to show up Lord Campbell's 
inaccuracies; to prove that he is romancing 
in his story of Jeffreys’s boyhood where his 
materials are scant. But while the future 
chancellor may not have begun the world 
by cheating his schoolfellows at marbles, or 
have driven his father to exclaim, “George, 


George, I fear thou wilt die with thy shoes 
and stockings on,”’ a large residuum of au- 
thentic and damaging fact must be taken 
account of. For instance, he was a minion 
of Louis de Querouaille and Danby, a court 
tool in the conduct of intrigues against the 
City of London which he served, an out- 
rageous partisan on the bench, an habitual 
drunkard, whose share in the ‘‘debauch of 
wine’ at Alderman Duncomb’s was an un- 
common performance even in the seventeenth 
century, and, finally, a man of Such brutality 
that in condemning Lady Lisle to be burnt 
alive he could speak thus: “When I left 
his Majesty, he was pleased to remit the 
time of all executions to me; that wherever 
I found any obstinacy or impenitence, I 
might order the executions with what speed 
I should think best; therefore, Mr. Sheriff, 
take notice you are to prepare for the 
execution of this gentlewoman this after- 
noon.”’ 

Mr. Irving seems to feel that Jeffreys has 
been hunted by Whig historians in an un- 
fair way. To continue the figure, he has 
not been treated as decent and honest game 
like a lion or wild boar, but has been worried 
to death like a ‘coon by a pack of snapping 
curs. We admit that Mr. Irving has good 
ground for urging the need of a modern, 
critical study of the Sidney trial and the 
“Bloody Assizes,”’ but he should have been 
careful (looking at the matter solely from 
the standpoint of pleading) not to let the 
tinge of Tory sympathies lend a particle of 
color to his pages. In Jeffreys's case, popu- 
lar opinion represents the cumulative effect 
produced on the mind by so many facts of 
the same tendency, and by such unmis- 
takable facts, that it would survive proof of 
much more vilification in detail than Mr. 
Irving advances. Justification according to 
any decent standard of public morality is 
impossible, and indeed Mr. Irving does not 
attempt it in the abstract. What we really 
should prefer is a calm statement of the 
causes which have led Jeffreys to be trans- 
formed from an historical culprit to a vul- 
gar villain. A portion of these Mr. Irving 
incidentally supplies. Our chief objection is 
that he belabors Jeffreys's enemies in 
polemical fashion, and thus begets the idea 
that the Judge has been seriously injured, 
rather than that the degree of his offences 
has been exaggerated. 

Having indicated the respect in which 
Mr. Irving falls somewhat short of what is 
exigible from the modern critic, we pass to 
his first line of defence. He sees in Jeffreys 
not so much the cruel hireling of a stupid, 
marble-hearted king as the efflorescence of 
a bad system. The seventeenth century was 
a time of flerce political hatred, and judges 
were expected to aid their factions from the 
bench. Whigs were no better than Tories, 
and persecuted their enemies through the ad- 
vantage which the Popish Plot gave them no 
less than the Tories persecuted theirs when 
turning the Rye House plot to advantage. 
“As far as political morality goes, in the 
choice of means and an enlightened appre- 
ciation of their opponents, in freedom from 
prejudice and the grievous assaults of party 
passion, Shaftesbury and Russell and S8id- 
ney can hardly be accounted more temperate 
and scrupulous than Charles or Sunderland 
or Jeffreys." 


Among the special points which Mr. Irv- 
ing urges on Jeffreys’s behalf are the fol- 
lowing. He was not “‘a man of obscure and 
ignoble origin, ap upeducated deciaimer, 
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violent and ignorant, whose shortcomings 
may be comfortably attributed to the mys- 


terious consequences of want of breeding 
but well born, well educated and gifted 
At the Temple he was not a toper and boon 


companion of rowdy associates to the ex 


clusion of all study Drink and low com 
pany cannot, even in Charles II1.'s reign, ex 
plain the extraordinary rapidity of Jeffreys’s 
rise.’ He was a favorite of Sir Matthew 
Hale His rash marriage at nineteen is a 
tribute to his good-nature or his honor. His 
portrait by Kneller at the age of thirty 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery) ts 
likely to work “‘a revulsion in favor of the 
Judge, such as no apologizing or whitewash 
ing can achieve.’ He had a sense of hu 


mor “‘which lightens the darkest passages 
of his misdoings."" Roger North, who cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of favoring him, 
testifies that ‘“‘when he was in temper and 
matters indifferent came before him, he be 
came his seat of justice better than any 
other I ever saw in his place.”’ Mr. Irving 
accepts Lingard’s view of Jeffreys’s conduct 
during the Sidney trial ‘He showed that 
he was able to control the impetuosity of his 
temper, adopting a courtesy of language and 
a tone of impartiality which no man would 
have anticipated from his previous charac 
ter." And coming to the reign of James, 
Lady Lisle was guilty of treason under ex 
isting law Jeffreys would not humor the 
King by becoming a Roman Catholic, and 
on the celebrated—or infamous—-Western 
Cireult, he was tortured by one of the most 
painful diseases 

Mr. Irving suggests that if we judge Jef 
freys “by modern standards and without a 
due appreciation of the difference hetween 
the present and the past, we may commit 
an impertinence.”” On the other hand, so 
long as the seventeenth century furnishes a 
Sir Matthew Hale, there is danger in level 
ling down to the standard of Sir Willlam 
Scroggs. Mr. Irving has written very clever- 
ly, but we cannot altogether acquit him of 
special pleading. It would be unfair to make 
such a charge without supporting it by at 
least a single example, so that in closing we 
shall quote his full comment on the por- 
trait which we have already mentioned 


“His picture is the likeness of a refined 
and delicately made young man, the head 
small and covered by thick brown hair, the 
eyes large and dark, the nose rather long 
and straight, the upper lip short, the mouth 
finely curved. His hands are peculiarly 
small and delicate in shape. If only a suffi- 
cient number of people visit the Nationa! 
Portrait Gallery there is likely to be a re 
vulsion in favor of the Judge, such as no 
apologizing or whitewashing can achieve 
That specious thing known as the ‘verdict 
of history’ has never received such a de- 
cisive and simple rejoinder as in this por- 
trait of Jeffreys. Whether it will be effective 
depends on the popularity of the National 
Portrait Gallery.” 


We can see no evidence of virtue in the 
excellent plate which illustrates this pas- 
sage. If Mr. Irving simply means that the 
visage is delicate and not prima facie that 
of a ruffian, we agree. Otherwise it might 
belong well enough to Tito Melema 


The Origin and Growth of the Moral Inatinct 
By Alexander Sutherland. Longmans. 159% 
Mr. Sutherland has condensed into these 

two handsome volumes the abundant fruits 

of no little industry and learning. He has 
taken pains to write lucidiy and in the most 
non-technical language practicable; and his 
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preliminary explanations and summaries take 
his readers into his confidence and laudably 
facilitate the comprehension of his argument. 
The result is that he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a thoroughly readable and interesting 
book—no slight commendation of a work ex- 
tending to nearly 800 pages! A more diffi- 
cult question arises when we ask how far 
his book achieves conclusiveness in its argu- 
ments and fulfils the promise of its title- 
page. 

Mr. Sutherland’s main contention, of which 
the severest critic would not deny the in- 
genuity and suggestiveness, is that the moral 
sentiments arise in the family life, whence 
they slowly filter into the sphere of positive 
law, which originally aimed, not at justice, 
but at the preservation of some sort of so- 
cial order. The moral sentiments in their 
turn are developments of the sympathetic 
emotions which are engendered by the fami- 
ly, and these owe their growing strength 
to the fact that they most effectually min- 
ister to the preservation of the race. In a 
monogamous and united family supported by 
both its parents, the chances for the survival 
of the offspring are by far themost favorable. 
But any parental care, however slight in ex- 
tent, has a proportionate effect. This is in- 
terestingly illustrated by tables showing how 
among vertebrates, from the fishes upwards, 
the number of offspring which has to be 
produced to maintain the race is gradually 
diminished in proportion as parental protec- 
tion becomes more efficient. A _ codfish, 
which casts her eggs upon the waters to 
chance it, has to produce over 6,000,000 a 
year; in the shark, which has adopted the 
viviparous habit, or the stickleback, which 
builds a nest and protects it, a few dozen 
are sufficient, with an enormous economy of 
parental tissue. And so the process may be 
traced throughout the higher orders, until 
in man a point is reached when a child is 
produced on an average only once in two 
years. Thus numerical fertility diminishes 
and with it the physical strain on the parent, 
while the offspring’s chances of survival are 
improved. And as the immoral, unsocial, 
and unsympathetic are continually being 
eliminated, we are led to the orthodox con- 
clusion of optimistic evolutionism, viz., that 
the establishment of a millennium when 
everybody will be happy (because his in- 
stincts will prompt to the fulfilment of 
every duty) is simply a matter of time. The 
divine event to which the whole animate cre- 
ation moves is the realization of the very 
bourgeois ideal of the perfect family man! 

The amplest appreciation of the ingenuity 
with which Mr. Sutherland works out many 
parts of his argument must not prevent a 
critic from pointing out that this sort of 
thing has been done before, and that its 
plausibility depends mainly upon a (no doubt 
very natural) selection of the facts on which 
the evolutionary argument is made to rest. 
As, however, Huxley's Romanes Lecture has 
shown, itis possibleto form avery different es- 
timate of the moral bearing of biological facts, 
and the despair of that great apostle of evo- 
lutionism was not so much based, perhaps, 
upon temperamental bias as upon a more ex- 
tensive survey of the facts. At all events, 
it is not dificult to point to several serious 
lacune in the evidence on which Mr. Suther- 
land relies. His theory avowedly concerns 
itself only with vertebrate history, the in- 
vertebrates being, not unreasonably per- 
haps, ignored as differing too much in the 
principles of their structire. Again, no 





mention is made of the possibility of de- 
generation and parasitism, and this must se- 
riously affect the soundness of many of Mr. 
Sutherland’s arguments, e. g., from the 
habits of existing savages, who are in many 
cases degenerate and in all have failed to 
progress. All that he really shows is that 
a large number of the facts may ‘be serially 
arranged in such a manner as to illustrate 
his theory; he -does not show that arrange- 
ments pointing in other directions are not 
equally plausible, or that the whole mass of 
facts submits to any consistent interpreta- 
tion. 


The reason of his failure in this respect is 
that, in spite of the admiration for Darwin 
expressed in his preface, Mr. Sutherland's 
notion of biological history is in reality 
Spencerian rather than Darwinian. The infiu- 
ence of Spencer is perhaps most apparent in 
his concluding chapter, but it subtly per- 
vades the whole book. It causes him to as- 
sume that “evolution” is necessarily pro- 
gressive, and progress inevitable (e. g., i. p. 
223, fi. 304), and to speak of an “absolutely 
undeviating law of progress” (i. p. 359). But 
for all this there is no sanction in Dar- 
winian theory. Progress cannot be erected 
into an “undeviating law’ of existence by 
our forgetting the widespread phenomena of 
degeneration and decay. It is, properly 
speaking, not a lato at all, but a result of the 
action of laws of natural selection and the 
like. As such it is not a principle, but has 
been a fact, to an extent which our interest 
in. it perhaps induces us to exaggerate. It 
forms a thin red thread of rational connec- 
tion that runs through a labyrinthine mass 
of perplexing detail, and its continuation has 
often seemed past praying for. Hence, so far 
from being inevitable, progress has been 
the standing marvel of history. From a 
strictly Darwinian point of view, therefore, 
we cannot see the necessity either that pro- 
gress should continue, or the life of man 
or any other species of animal; we have 
no business to ascribe to nature any “need”’ 
for any form of life (cf. i. p. 5), or any 
preference for greater complexity or ‘“no- 
bler types’’ (cf. i. p. 28). And when we have 
eradicated from our minds such survivals of 
teleological and anthropomorphic theories, 
it is to be feared that the biological facts will 
cease to suggest a ready-made road to mo- 
ral perfection in following ‘‘Nature.’’ The 
truth is, rather, that all sorts of methods 
and tricks may lead to survival, and in 
some measure have done so, while only to 
a few of them can be ascribed moral value. 

The insecurity of its scientific foundation 
is in reality enough to vitiate Mr. Suther- 
land’s argument, but its more philosophic 
superstructure also will hardly resist the 
touch of criticism. It may be noted, in the 
first place, that the first part of his title is 
practically a misnomer. His attempts to ac- 
count for the origin of the moral sentiments 
are of the slightest. The question of how un- 
conscious passed into conscious parental 
care, how such satisfaction of selfish instincts 
became sympathy with others, how this 
sympathy generated the sense of duty and 
the judgment of ‘‘ought,” receive little more 
than the answer that, as a matter of fact, all 
these things have happened. Very possibly 
they have, and yet the fact does not satisfy 
our craving for an explanation of the moral 
sensibility. We want to understand the psy- 
chological magic whereby new elements were 
conjured into existence in the mind, the psy- 
chological alchemy which transmuted the old 





into such novel shapes. And to tell us that 
these novelties arose as germs and have 
grown wondrously, does not help us, but only 
increases our perplexity. Would it not be 
better to content one’s self with Darwinism 
and to describe as ‘‘accidental’” the varia- 
tions which divert the course of history? 

It is hardly necessary to add, therefore, 
that Mr. Sutherland has not disposed of 
what he is pleased to call the ‘“‘transcenden- 
tal” view of our mora! nature. Indeed, his 
polemic against it lacks both novelty and 
comprehension of what his opponents really 
contend for. To deny that the moral con- 
sciousness can be naturalistically derived 
may mean one of two things: it may mean 
either, as indicated above, that the connec- 
tion between it and the matrix out of which 
it is said to have grown is not psychological, 
but only historical, or that the argument 
which professes to derive it itself presup- 
poses it. There is nothing in either view to 
make it incumbent upon anybody to deny 
any amount of development of the content 
of the moral consciousness. Hence, it can- 
not be admitted that the light Mr. Suther- 
land has thrown on many parts of the history 
of moral ideas is in any sense available as a 
solution of the problem of their meaning. 





The Essentials of Argumentation. By Blias 
J. MacEwan. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1898. 

The faults of this book are those of its 
kind, which undertake to teach young men 
to argue before they have been taught to 
think—a sin particularly blamable in a 
work that is ‘“‘an outgrowth of a dozen years’ 
experience in a leading agricultural college.” 
For it is not likely to become the duty of 
the graduate of such an institution to make 
elaborate argumentations, unless he hap- 
pens to have something important to com- 
municate to his neighbors; while he cer- 
tainly is destined to be often situated where 
no rule of thumb, nor anything but sound 
reasoning, can serve his turn. The first 
requisite for argumentation, says in effect 
Mr. MacEwan, is to have a distinct concep- 
tion of what it is of which one wishes to 
persuade men. But the very first thing of 
all required to justify unforensic argumenta- 
tion is that one should find one’s self com- 
pelled by irrefragable evidence to advocate 
a certain proposition. 

The preface of the book conveys the idea 
that its logical doctrine is based upon 
Whately and Mill. As for Whately, dexterous 
as. he was in a showy sort of logica utens, 
his logical theory was exploded half a cen- 
tury ago by writers as antagonistic and as 
antiquated as Hamilton and Mill. While 
Mill certainly made important contributions 
to logic, he is to-day worshipped chiefly by 
those of the elder generation who have not 
closely followed the course of logical dis- 
cussion; serious students generally holding 
his false theory of induction responsible for 
his strange mistakes of appreciation of in- 
ductive researches that were recent when 
his logic first appeared. Nevertheless, had 
Mr. MacEwan followed either Mill’s or 
any unitary theory of logic, he would at 
least have presented to his students a tolera- 
bly well-arranged and self-accordant sys- 
tem of ideas about inference. In point of 
fact, he supplies only disjected observa- 
tions drawn from conflicting sources, which, 
by the way, he does not always avow. 

The author’s habitual lack of precision 
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and wordiness may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing definition of Moral Certainty, which 
is no mere negligence of the pen, but is 
borrowed, as a gem of thought, from another 
author: 

“It is not the exclusion of all doubt. 

It is that certainty which convinces and 
directs the understanding and satisfies the 
reason and judgment of those who act con- 
scientiously upon it; that leads us to act 
in the gravest concerns of life in our af- 
fairs.” 
In simple truth, moral certainty is the 
exclusion, not of an abstract possibility 
of an imaginary doubt, but of a real possi- 
bility of all living doubt on the part of sane 
and informed minds. Thus, nobody can real- 
ly doubt that Napoleon Bonaparte actual- 
ly lived and did many extraordinary deeds in 
the early nineteenth century. 

As another specimen of the same thing, 
we are told that the burden of proof 
is against affirmative propositions, but no 
definition of an affirmative proposition is at- 
tempted. Is this proposition, “January i, 
1800, is likely to have been, roughly speak- 
ing, a good deal like other winter days as 
to its temperature,” an affirmative or nega- 
tive proposition? Which way would the 
burden of proof lie in a court of law? 
This is a topic concerning which explana- 
tions were particularly needed in a book like 
the present, which ought to show that the 
obligation of the burden of proof supposes 
at least two prerequisite conditions, first, 
that the question to which the burden re- 
lates has to be settled one way or the other, 
and, second, that it has to be settled upon 
an explicit rational principle. Thus, there 
is a burden of proof in law, because both 
these conditions are satisfied; but there is 
none in pure science, because there is no 
need of rendering a decision concerning a 
scientific question; and there is none in 
regard to our strictly private affairs, in 
which it is often safer to trust to our in- 
stincts than to any general reason which we 
are able to formulate. But Mr. MacEwan 
does not recognize these distinctions, saying, 
on this head, ‘The same rule which governs 
forensic argument is applicable to literary 
and scientific argument.’’ We fear he has 
never found a satisfactory answer to the 
question, What is the nature of the obliga- 
tion of the burden of proof? The following, 
given as an example of a petitio principii, 
is borrowed from some brother rhetorician 
of small sense of humor: 

“A woman, on seeing a very small por- 
ringer, said to a child, ‘That must have been 
& wee bear’s porringer; it is so small,’ and 
then added, ‘He must have been small- 
er than we thought, mustn’t he?’ To as- 
sume that the bear was very small in order 
to prove that the porringer was his, and 
then from the fact that the porringer is 
small to infer that the bear must have been 
very small, is manifestly to beg the ques- 
tion.” 

It is impossible to give an accurate logical 
characterization of a mere jest, because an 
accurate logical characterization must look 
at the real meaning. But consider this 
analogous case. In 1886, some osseous scuta 
and toe-bones were found in the miocene of 
Kansas. The eminent Cope declared they 
must have belonged to a giant armadillo; 
whence he inferred, what was unexpected, 
that the edentata were represented in the 
North American miocene. No matter if his 
first inference was wrong, and that it was 
a tortoise, not an armadillo; there was, at 
least, no trace of a petitio principié in the 
reasoning. There was none in the first step, 


| 





which probably inferred that the fossils be- 
longed to an armadillo; for that followed a 
well-established method. Nor was there any 
in the second step, that miocene armadillos 
existed and were surprisingly large; for the 
first inference being granted left no escape 
from this. Substitute porringer for fossils, 
bear for armadillo, and small for great, and 


the rhetorician may find his example again. | 
The above specimens really do not ade- | 


quately picture the logical fog and tohu-bohu 
of the logical part of the book. The illus- 
trative examples ought to have been drawn, 
as much as possible, from the life of the 
agriculturist. In fact, they are taken from 
Burke, Webster, and such like solemnities. 


Huxley is often quoted, however, though | 


never where he is attempting scientific rea- 
soning. 





Early Letters of George William Curtis to 
John S. Dwight. Brook Farm and Concord. 
Edited by George Willis Cooke. Harper & 
Bros. 1898. 


Mr. Cooke has studied Emerson and others 


| extremely modest one. 


of statement implies that these letters have 
a literary character. They have, in that they 
are studiously nice and dainty in expression 
They are exercises in the art of writing, an 
art in which Curtis, in his twentieth year, 
when many of these letters were written, 
was too much involved to write spontane- 
ously and simply, even to his dearest friends. 
As he went on, his letters became less and 
less his favorite vehicle of utterance. In 
the early fifties his numerous letters to 
Charlies F. Briggs were far less elaborate 
than these, and in his later life his letters 
generally were mere notes, the shortest of 
them seldom lacking something of form and 


| beauty that was an insurance of their safety 


in the receiver's hands. 
Mr. Cooke's estimate of these letters is an 
They are remarka- 


| ble letters for a boy of nineteen and twenty, 


and even for the boy who became ultimately 
a journalist and orator of distinguished 
fame. They show to what extent Curtia’s 
manner of writing was the gift of God; that 


| he could write well from the start, and that 


of the Concord set so carefully that he was | 


well prepared to edit the letters which he 
now presents to us, and to write the introduc- 
tion which makes an agreeable addition to 
their worth. If the introduction is not, like 
the old lady’s “Hamlet,” “‘made up of quota- 
tions,” it contains several, each some pages 
long, to which no one will object, be they 
never so familiar, because they are Mr. Cur- 
tis’s own happy characterizations of Brook 
Farm and some of the people who were at- 
tached to it more or less closely. One of 
these is Isaac Hecker—best known as Fa- 
ther Hecker—who was for a time at Brook 
Farm and Concord, and who, after he be- 
came a Roman Catholic, tried to bring Cur- 
tis into the Mother Church. Curtis’s let- 
ter about him was written for a life of him 
that was published a few years ago. It is a 
very generous appreciation; too generous, 
considering Hecker’s treatment of Emerson, 
which was most contemptuous and bitter, 
sounding a note not to be heard elsewhere. 
When this note reached Curtis’s ears in the 
Hecker biography, he must have wished to 
qualify what he had written in ignorance 
of Hecker’s vulgar and splenetic slander of 
the man for whom he (Curtis) had a bound- 
less reverence. A worthier object of Curtis’s 
admiring touch was George P. Bradford; 
and John 8. Dwight, the other party to the 
correspondence herewith published, was duly 
honored from the “Easy Chair’ when his 
Musical Journal ended its long and satis- 
factory career. These tributes of affection- 
ate admiration are here reproduced, set, with 
others, in Mr. Cooke’s own pleasant nar- 
rative, and his commentary on persons and 
events. 

The making of this book, we understand, 
was incidental to a larger undertaking. Mr. 
Cooke is preparing a life of John 8. Dwight, 
and, finding these letters written to him, 
but not Dwight’s replies, and persuaded that 
in a life of Dwight they would occupy dis- 
proportionate space, he concluded to publish 
them separately, trusting them to justify him 
to Mr. Curtis’s friends, if not to a wider pub- 
lic. They are certain to do this. They are 
a significant supplement to Mr. Cary’s ex- 
cellent life of Curtis, illustrating very rich- 
ly and effectively the period of his later 
youth. It is interesting to compare them 
with Curtis’s later correspondence, and with 


| extent. 





“the steps of beauty’”’ were for him those 
of pruning and repression to a very great 
Both the thought and the expres- 
sion are far less simple than in the lec- 
tures, editorials, and other writings of his 
later life. Early in his mature career he 
seems to have conceived “plainness and 
clearness without shadow of stain’ as his 
ideal of workmanship, and the simplicity of 
his style seems to have reacted upon his 
thought and to have made that much more 
simple than it might otherwise have been. 
There is a promise of vagueness and sub- 
tlety, and even of profundity, in these let- 
ters which never was fulfilled. As he grew 
older he thought less of self-expression and 
more of speaking in a voice capable of ze- 
neral apprehension. Had he gone further in 
the direction of these letters, he might have 
made himself incomprehensible enough to 
satisfy the most exigent mystic of his or 
our own time. 


The letters contain little in the way of 
direct expression of Curtis’s admiration for 
Emerson, but the influence of that master 
is betrayed in many passages and in the 
whole trend of the writer’s thought and 
feeling. The style as well as the thought 
shows what bee-bread he has been eating, as 
when he writes, ‘We want magnanimity and 
truth, not the names of those who have been 
magnanimous and true; and I do not see 
why nature to-day does not offer to me all 
the grandeur of character that has illustrat- 
ed any period.”” There is nothing here of 
conscious imitation; much of sympathetic 
assimilation. Young Curtis was too loyal a 
disciple of Emerson to be a good Brock 
Farmer, especially in the second and more 
Fourierite stage of the experiment. With 
many tender recollections of his stay at 
the Farm, he unites a frank hostility to the 
principle of association. He is for individual- 
ism first, last, and always. It is interesting 
to note to what degree the admirations of his 
youth have stood the century’s stress. Some 
of them are very provincial, as where Cole's 
“Voyage of Life” gets an enthusiastic page, 
and Bettina von Arnim fools him to the top 
of his bent as she did many others. On the 
other hand, in view of his known delight in 
Jenny Lind, she figures very modestly in 
the letters, especially when we consider that 
they were written to a musical enthusiast. 
Curtis was another, often wondering how he 


his more deliberate literary work. This form | could love music so much and not dedicate 
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his life to it. Of what his life came to be 
at length there is little indication. What 
hint of the anti-slavery reformer in this, 
“That there is a slave on my plantation is 
no evil, but that the slave should be un- 
willing to be so, that is the difficulty’? What 
hint of the civil-service reformer in the 
opinion that “reform becomes atheistic the 
moment it is organized’? In 1844, however, 
we find him applauding an anti-slavery ad- 
dress of Emerson's, and then and after ra- 
pidly concluding that there are as good peo- 
ple in the open world as in any of the clois- 
ters that seclude men from it, and that, at 
any rate, the open world is the place to form 
a character and do one’s work. Through all 
this slag of flowery rhetoric there runs 
an iron thread of common sense, than which 
nothing was more characteristic of the man 
he came at length to be. 

The sub-title of the book is possibly a 
misnomer. ‘‘New York and Concord’ would 
be better, for none of the letters was writ- 
ten from Brook Farm. Most of them 
were written from New York, whither Cur- 
tis went in 1843, after leaving the Farm and 
before he went to Concord as a kind of lite- 
rary farmer in the spring of 1844. His farm- 
life at Concord is reported scantily. He once 
writes of himself as “up to his ears in 
manure and dishwater,’’ but in general his 
talk is not of bullocks, but of books and 
music and ‘the infinities and immensities.” 
Taken in their entirety, the letters are a fine 
disclosure of the working of Transcendental- 
ism in a singularly ardent and ingenuous 
youth. The heel-taps of the century in which 
our modern youth delights are no such fairy 
wine as this, but are they as much better as 
they are different? 

Mr. Cooke has earned our gratitude, but 
he would have done so more completely if 
he had made an index to his book. Its need 
of one is great. 





The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor. By Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate. With illustrations 
from family portraits. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1898. 


This sheaf of family letters revives the 
image of those quiet Warwickshire parishes 
which George Eliot has endeared to the Eng- 
lish world in her ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.’ 
Among places, her Shepperton is Chilvers 
Coton, and her Cheverel Manor is Arbury; 
among people, her Rev. Maynard Gilfil is the 
Rev. B. Gilpin Ebdell, and her Sir Christo- 
pher Cheverel is Sir Roger Newdigate, 
founder of the celebrated prize at Oxford and 
representative of the University in Parlia- 
ment from 1746-1780. Whereas in ‘Amos Bar- 
ton’ and ‘Janet’s Repentance’ she drew upon 
actual tragedies of recent date, in ‘Mr. Gil- 
fil’s Love Story’ she went back two genera- 
tions, and ‘‘there were no existing suscepti- 
bilities that could be wounded by her real- 
iam at the date of ite publication.” In the 
first and last stories of the series her satire 
of living persons was often playful and 
sometimes sharp, but she never roused the 
sort of hostility in Warwickshire which 
Hawthorne provoked at Salem by his intro- 
duction to the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ It is only 
into ‘Mr. Gilfil,’ however, that the Newdi- 
gates enter, and nothing more ill-natured oc- 
curs in her delineation of them than that 
Lady Cheverel was rather too dignified and 
unsympathetic... ‘‘Her proud pouting lips, and 
her head thrown a little backward as she 
walks, give an expression of hauteur which 





is not contradicted by the cold gray eye.” 
The selfish heartbreaker of the tale, Capt. 
Wybrow, stands for Sir Roger’s nephew and 
heir, Charles Parker, but, through discrepan- 
cy of age, he could not be seriously accused 
of playing havoc with the heroine’s feelings. 

Taine replied to one who criticised the 
‘Origines de la France Contemporaine’ for its 
dependence on obscure and insignificant 
sources: “Il n’y a pas de mauvais docu- 
ments."’ We need to remember this opinion 
in reading ‘The Cheverels of Cheverel Ma- 
nor.’ The letters which Lady Newdigate- 
Newdegate includes in the present volume 
are of slight intrinsic value, and if they 
aspire to attract attention beyond the family 
circle, or at most beyond the county, they 
must rely for success almost wholly on their 
connection with George Eliot. For the rest, 
they perhaps equai the purely domestic parts 
of the Paston Letters in style, and, if they 
dated from the fifteenth century, might be 
ranked as an important authority for social 
history. Their handicap is our ample know- 
ledge from other and more piquant memoirs 
of how the lesser aristocracy lived a hun- 
dred years ago, and what was the range of 
their ideas. The members of the Newdigate 
household are well enough individualized to 
attract devotees of biography; other readers 
will miss the wit and dash which belong to 
good letters, and must watch carefully if 
they are searching for fresh information. 
We have noted nothing more singular than 
some few references to the clavicello, an in- 
strument which figures in Romney’s portrait 
of Lady Newdigate, and which the editor 
calls ‘‘a violoncello with a keyboard attached 
to it.” Sir Roger Newdigate was a classical 
scholar and an amateur of the fine arts. We 
should accordingly expect to meet a smatter- 
ing of Greek and Latin quotations, together 
with a certain amount of literary gossip. 
These elements are hardly represented at all, 
and for original criticism nothing more sug- 
gestive than this amusing reference to 
Goethe appears: ‘*We have just fiuish'd y* 
Sorrows of Werter, a novel which was much 
in Vogue last year. It is interesting but I 
think y° sentiments of the Hero otten ex- 
ceptionable. Y* Author seems sensible of 
it & makes a sort of lame apology in the 
preface.” We must add that this comment 
comes from Lady Newdigate and not from 
Sir Roger. 

The reason why this correspondence, con- 
sidered as a whole, must be called lacking in 
zest, is that the second Lady Newdigate wrote 
most of the letters. She was not in actual 
life the lofty, unemotional lady whom the 
novelist, basing her character on traditions 
of the housekeeper’s room, conceived her to 
be. She was grateful to Sir Roger for mar- 
rying her, and sympathetic rather than aus- 
tere to her acquaintances and servants. Un- 
fortunately she was also commonplace in her 
observations, her interest, and her ideas. 
She is forever recording what she had to 
eat, and chronicling the disbursement of 
small sums of money. She does not like to 
spend too much, and yet she is not veryready 
to sacrifice conveniences. There is some- 
thing half plaintive, half impotent, in a letter 
to Sir Roger from Buxton, wherein she re- 
ports her expenses, ‘Last Night finish’d my 
lst week. I paid my Bills £13.14—too much, 
but I don't know how to lessen expense, 
without lessening Comforts.’’ Her real merits 
were genuine family affection and cheerful- 
ness under a great deal of weak health. 

The editor assures us that she presents 





“materials for a far more intimate and au- 
thentic knowledge of the lives and characters 
of the real Cheverels of Cheverel Manor than 
ever had George Eliot.’’ The closest paral- 
lelism between story and fact is afforded in 
the case of the baronet. Sir Roger’s portrait 
by Romney shows him to have been in pre- 
sence what George Eliot calls him, “as fine a 
specimen of the oid English gentleman as 
could well have been found in those vene- 
rable days of cocked-hats and pigtails.” In- 
tellectually he was worthy of the relation 
which he held to Oxford, and his artistic 
tastes were so cultivated that he may be 
fairly termed a virtuoso. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in a biographical sketch, named 
him ‘‘the incomparable baronet of Arbury,” 
and stated that in friendly conversation “his 
fine open countenance was lighted up with a 
blended radiance of intelligence and benevo- 
lence which those who saw it often cannot 
adequately describe, but no one who once 
saw it will ever forget.” The combined evi- 
dence of local fame, obituary notice, and 
family memorials leaves no doubt that here 
we have the type by which a landed aristoc- 
racy goes a reasonable distance towards jus- 
tifying itself. One could wish that the muni- 
ment room at Arbury contained more of his 
letters, if even at the sacrifice of an equal 
number of his wife’s. 

Mr. Charles Parker and Mr. Ebdell are 
less conspicuous than the Newdigates and 
can be overlooked, but we must not neglect 
to mention the “sweet syren’’ who in George 
Eliot’s hands becomes a heroine—Catarina 
Sarti. Sir Roger’s fondness for Italy, and 
the long periods which he spent there in 
studying, travelling, and collecting, rendered 
it natural in romance to derive his protégée 
from an Italian origin. Actually she was a 
Warwickshire girl, Sally Shilton, and prob- 
ably the daughter of a collier on the estate. 
Lady Newdigate had a strong aptitude for 
music, chanced to hear the child sing, was 
impressed by the quality of her voice, 
brought her to Arbury, provided her with 
music masters, and eventually accepted her 
as a companion, The adventure proved a 
complete success except in one respect, that 
Sally was prevented by nervousness and deli- 
cacy of constitution from developing into a 
professional singer. At eighteen the state 
of her health caused the Newdigates great 
anxiety, and they sent her to Lisbon. At 
twenty-six she married the vicar, and lived 
happily with him till the age of forty-nine, 
instead of dying the early death which the 
nature of George Eliot's plot required. 

Besides the beautiful printing, binding, 
and illustrations of this book, we can com- 
mend the thread of editorial explanation by 
which the letters are connected and rendered 
intelligible. 





John and Sebastian Cabot. The Discovery of 
North America. By C. Raymond Beazley. 
[Builders of Greater Britain Series.] Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1898. 

Cabot literature of the last three years has 
been so polemical that it is pleasant to take 
up a survey of the evidence relating to John 
and Sebastian which is truly critical in 
tone. Mr. Beasley's sketch is half learned, 
half popular, comprehensive in survey, and 
coérdinative in treatment. Whereas the voy- 
ages of 1497-8 have been almost the exclu- 
sive subjects of recent controversy, they fill 
only three out of his fifteen chapters. Con- 
ditioned by its place in the series, this es- 
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say cannot venture to discuss geographical 
questions pure and simple: it must consider 
the connection of the Cabots with England, 
and it must also reveal the attitude of the 
English mind toward exploration during the 
sixty years between John Cabot's first voyage 
and Sebastian Cabot’s death, 1497-1557. On 
both geographical and personal points, Mr. 
Beazley adjudicates between Harrisse, Deane, 
Dawson, Tarducci, Desimoni, and Coote (with 
an occasional touch of his own superadded), 
and he indirectly illustrates England’s apathy 
in the matter of foreign trade before the 
northeast venture of 1553. 

One other feature of Mr. Beazley’s method 
—and it is given chief prominence in the 
preface—is well adapted to serve his present 
purpose of conveying sound information 
clearly and in small compass. ‘‘Nowhere, as 
far as I know, have the leading documents 
as a whole been presented to the reader as 
the backbone of the narrative; yet nowhere 
is a general and accurate view of the small 
mass of first-hand testimony more essential 
than in the Cabot controversy.”’ To meet this 
want the best authorities are cited textually, 
and then supplemented by the more reputa- 
ble writers of later date. Thus, in the case 
of the original expedition, Pasqualigo’s fami- 
ly correspondence and Soncino’s reports to 
the Duke of Milan are presented and ex- 
amined first. Then come in order, number- 
ing from 1 to 9, Peter Martyr, Ramusio, 
Ziegler, Gomara, Galvano, Thevet, Ribaut, 
Eden, and the Map of 1544. The same idea 
is furthermore worked out in u long appen- 
dix, wherein are catalogued the documents 
which throw light on the English career of 
father and son. 

Mr. Beazley has nothing materially new to 
offer on the landfall, and we pass by that 
much-buffeted Cabo de Ynglaterra with the 
more alacrity from having devoted so much 
attention to it in our previous notices of Ca- 
bot books. Greater present interest attaches 
to his estimate of Sebastian’s character, and 
his account of the Merchant Adventurers’ at- 
tempt “‘to bring the merchandise of Calicut to 
the north part of Europe by way of Mus- 
covy.” With regard to Sebastian versus 
John, Mr. Beazley inclines to think that 
Sebastian accompanied his father both in 
1497 and 1498, yet in apportioning the credit 
he freely accepts Henry Stevens’s formula: 
* Sebastian Cabot minus John Cabot=0.” On 
the other hand, while he sees with the rest 
of the world that Sebastian stole his father’s 
reputation and traded upon it in a highly 
unfilial manner, he will not agree with Mr. 
Harrisse’s view that the son was an unmi- 
tigated fraud. His grounds for ascribing 





actual ability to Sebastian are the following 
general considerations: 


“It is difficult to believe that he could 
have enjoyed—to so remarkable a degree as 
he did—the confidence of Henry VIIL, Car- 
dinal Wolsey, Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Charles V., of Edward VI. and his chief ad- 
visers, of the Republic of Venice—if he was 
simply the clever but absolutely empty hum- 
bug he has been represented. His instruc- 
tions for the English enterprise of Chancellor 
and Willoughby in 1553 at least show good 
sense and practical knowledge of the require- 
ments of such an expedition. Charles V. 
would hardly have saved him as he did 
from the almost successful attack of his 
enemies after the La Plata voyage if he had 
not attached a very high value to his ser- 
vices; and the same is shown by the Em- 
peror’s anxiety to retain him in his employ 
after Sebastian's final removal from Spain to 
England (1547).” 


Besides standing in the good graces of 
English and Spanish kings, he impressed 
himself on the confidence of geographers like 
Peter Martyr and Ramusio, and on men of af- 
fairs like Contarini and the Venetian Ten; 
nor must we “allow too much weight to lan- 
guage which may have been partly inspired 
by racial and national jealousy.” 

Secondly, instead of detailing Sebastian's 
schemes to get increased pay and position out 
of Spain, Venice, or England, we would em- 
phasize his share in promoting English trade 
with Russia. In 1553 he was Royal Chief 
Pilot, with a loose jurisdiction over others 
of his craft and the dignity of maritime 
adviser to the crown. Whether or no he took 
part in that quarrel between Merchant Ad- 
venturers and Hanseatics which resulted in 
the Steelyard merchants being declared “no 
legal corporation’’ (1551), he had risen to be 
chief official of the Merchant Adventurers 
two years later. Beyond doubt he was “the 
chief setter-forth” of the expedition sent out 
under Willoughby and Chancellor to find a 
northeast passage, and he provided the sail- 
ors with a list of thirty-three instructions 
which appear in Hakluyt and prove his emi- 
nence at the time. Willoughby and his crew 
were frozen to death near Kola in Lapland, 
but Chancellor reached Moscow and secured 
large trading privileges from Ivan the Ter- 
rible. Mr. Beazley traces to this enterprise, 
which Cabot started, the continuous develop- 
ment of Greater Britain, and so gives Se- 
bastian a right to rank near, if not beside, 
John. In other words, though morally he is 
deficient, historically he is important. 

This volume contains enough information 
concerning sources, literature, and results to 
satisfy all but geographical specialists. It is 
carefully written, and justifies its place in 
a useful series. 
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BaRKER’s Puysics. Advanced Course. 
Remsen’s CHEMISTRY. 8 courses. 
Packarp’s ZooLoer. 8 courses. 
Martin's Human Bopr. 3 courses. 
WaLxker’s Po.iticaL Economy. 8 courses. 
Newcoms & HoLpen’s ASTRONOMY. 2 courses- 
Bussxy’s Botany. 2 courses. 
Jamus’s PeYcHoLoer. 2 courses. 


Savcwick & Witson’s BioLoer. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


FENOKS IB 








NEW ROMANCE BY EDNA LYALL. 


Hope the Hermit. 


By EDNA LYALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Doreen,” “‘ Wayfaring Men,” ete., 
etc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1 50. 


*,* This novel deals with the natin s 
of the Eoglish Revolution and tee early Ja- 
—- plote during the reign of William and 


LONGMANS, “GREEN, & (0., 


91-93 Pifth Ave., New York. 








G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 





For Instructors and Students. 


Hadley’s Economics. Sve................... $2.50 
Peiham’s Outlines of Roman History. 
CE ic civ adiiny dnteittawidancstsetaaseconsees 4.78 


Taussig’s Tariff History of the U S. i2me. 1.25 
Hadley’s Raliroad Transportation. Svo..... 1.50 
Phyte’s 7,090 Words Often Mispronounced. 


SPL. 0 cas: pct canecvecescégambnubesebiscons 1.00 
Sears’ The Occasional Address. i2mo...... 125 
Manson's The Art of Phomography. i2me. 2.00 
Compton’s Some Common Errors of Speech 75 
Earie’s English Grammar Now in Use....... 1.50 
Madden's The Study of [lan. i2me........ 2.00 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


he Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution. 


Showing the gradual development of the 
English Constitutional System, and the growth 
out of that system of the Federal Republic of 
the United States. Vol. II. By Hannis Tay- 
LOR, late U. 8S. Minister to Spain. 8vo, $4 50. 
The two volumes, $9.00. 


This volume completes Mr. Taylor’s trea- 
tise, which isthe only work written on this 
entire subject. It is of the same high excel- 
lence with the first volume, which has been 
strongly commended by authorities like Free- 
man, Stubbs, and Fiske, and has been used 
as a text-book in leading colleges and uni- 
versities. 


he Puritans. 
By ARLo Bares, author of ‘‘ The Pa- 
gans,” ‘‘The Philistines,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1,50. 


Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this 
novel than in any he has before written. 
The three stories, ‘*The Pagans,” ‘The Phi- 
listines.” and ‘*The Puritans,” are parts of 
the study of the effects of Puritanism upon 
the character of those who have nominally 
outgrown it. Two young High Cburchmen 
are brought into contact with worldliness, the 
semi-serious who devise ethical amusements, 
the ultra-fashionable who take great interest 
in the campaign for the election of a bishop— 
and love enters into the drama. It is a 
thoughtful story, with no little comedy and 
satire, and can hardly fail to attract much 
attention. 





Bold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Clab 
Libraries with all current B -oks promptly and cheap- 
ly. It ls ourspectaity We deal in nuthing but books, 

ur Monthty Bulletin of all the publishers new, n 
worthy, and popular books maliied on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 











The Red Cross Society 


receives immediate assistance by your ordering at 
once one cf our stylish and comfortable, as lignt wrap 
for seashore, mountain, and home (ladies are delighted 
with them), 


AUGUSTA-VICTORIA EMPRESS 
LADIES’ SHOUL.DER-SHAWLS, 


exquisitely band woven of rich light green, delicate 
ping, recherché red, pure white or black wool and 
silk, Order now and state color preferred. 
Seat Postpaid and Registered on receipt of only 
87.50. Check or money order payable to 
THE SUSACUAC WBAVING CO., 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethichem, Pa. 

















Noe 


Upholstery. 


Velour Glacé, 
Tapestry Silk Damask, 


for Curtains and Furniture Covering. 


Real Lace Curtains. 
Arabian, Marie Antoinette, Brussels and 
Renaissance. 


Tamboured Lace and Muslin 
for Sash Curtains. 


roadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





\ 
ington 


Standard T 





WYCKOFF, sEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway New York. 








THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 














EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate, 
HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
pplication 


ferences. [llus.rated ——T on a . 
ARL LanpDsgE, Proprietor. 





We buy and sell bilisof exchange 
Letters and ‘make ‘Gable Transfers ot money P 
of Europe, Australia, and South Africa; also 
. mane cote ons and issue a oy he 
Credit. pares of the world. — “ 


BROWN BROTHERS& CO. 


NO, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Paperseasily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 








Brentano’s 
French Department. 


CHARLES MAIGNEN. Le Pere Hecker est-i! un 
GORMEP oo dese Gecivovadas’-s5 75¢.; by mail, 85c. 


EDMOND DEMOLINS. A quoi tient la low 
vite des Anglo-Saxons.... 75c.; by mail, 85c. 


EDMOND DEMOLINS. Les Francais d’aujour- 
Be eclaccerrecccceelsese 78c.; by mail, 85c. 


EDMOND ROSTAND. Cyrano de Bergerac. 
75c ; by mail, 83c. 
GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. La Citta Morta. 
$1.40. postpaid. 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Manuel de I’his- 
toire de 


la litterature francaise. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


31 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





Life of Prince Bismarck. 


By Cuaries Lowe. 12mo. Portrait. $1.25. 


The great chancellor is strikingly set for'h in the va- 
rious stages of his career, beginning with the days 
when he was “student and squire” at Sché»hausen. 
The last chapter, “A Fall Like wucifer’s,”’ is full of in- 
terest an‘ pathos. The author concludes by desecribi: g 
the atoning reconciliation between the young em- 
| tad and his aged and world-famous mentor.—N. Y. 
lome Journal, 


LITT.E, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





New Supplementary Volume to the “RULERS OF 
INDIA SERIES ” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE 
THE PACIFICATOR. 


By Lieutenant-General J. J McLxrop Innus, R E., V.C., 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Por eale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 Sth Ave., New York. 


World - Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Lemckes Buechner’ 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








EDITED BY «Q.”’ 


The Story of the Sea 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


by New and Cusoal Il'ustrations by janding extints. 
e's 70 pe By “saad $3.00 per vol, Pupular 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 89th Sts., New York, 
Pane Habithe Hench SETH frees aeune 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of s' 
mailed on demand New books received frows Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname. Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 


Natural Method on a New Plan. With 
in Pron and Essentials of (hw aaa 
Boston: “A yamete 


From sorties. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 





PURCHASE GOOD SECOND-HAND 
A. & Guana, 174 Sulton be. ‘opp. Bt. Paul's), New York. 
QOK'S, SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 
Br EW. Jounson 2 E tba St Ne 


Lendon Weekly Circular of Rare Books issued 


H.W. HAGEMANN, 160 6th Ave. New York. 
Books ME Fri 
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